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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 
HE AMERICAN Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of 
Jupaism: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWisH LIFE AND ‘THOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
Congress, which is sponsoring the publication of this Journal as a 
service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern sig- 
nificance. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I" INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 
for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 


the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 














LEO BAECK: WITNESS AND JUDGE 


MAX GRUENEWALD 


T” last decades of German Jewry 

were illuminated by personalities 
who transformed their personal experi- 
ence, the circumstances into which they 
were thrown or in which they chose to 
remain, into a testing-ground for their 
beliefs. As in the case of Franz Rosen- 
zweig, their work points to their life, 
and their life becomes an index to their 
teachings. The laurel of resistance, deni- 
ed to the German Jews—sometimes not 
without unjust comparison with the 
Ghetto fighters—must rightfully be given 
to some of those who returned to Nazi 
Germany although they did not have to 
return, to some of those who stayed al- 
though the road to freedom was open 
to them. Resistance is not only armed 





By common consent, the late sainted Leo 
Baeck was one of the noblest figures produced 
by twentieth century German Jewry. While his 
recent passing has called forth a variety of 
eulogia from Jews and Christians, both here 
and abroad, there have been few assessments 
of his lofty interpretation of Judaism and the 
place of the Jewish people in world history. Dr. 
Max Gruenewald, the author of the present 
essay, knew both the man and his message from 
a rare vantage point. Dr. Gruenewald, formerly 
of Mannheim, served on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Reichsvertretung, over which Dr. 
Baeck presided. He has drawn on this intimate 
association, as well as his extensive knowledge 
of Leo Baeck’s writings, for his exposition. Dr. 
Gruenewald is Chairman for the Western Hemis- 
phere of the recently organized Leo Baeck In- 
stitute. He currently serves as rabbi of Con- 
gregation B'nai Israel of Millburn, New Jersey. 


resistance. Of this, the story of our peo- 
ple serves ample proof. In one of his 
eulogies of Franz Rosenzweig, Leo Baeck 
applied to him a quotation from a 
Church Father: “The greatness of the 
human soul is its power of resistance.” 
We, in turn, may use this sentence des- 
criptively of Leo Baeck. In his power of 
resistance, we certainly recognize an im- 
portant trait of his character. He never 
wavered in his decision to stay with the 
lost remnant. 

The few remaining members of the 
Presidium of the Reichsvertretung re- 
member the meetings presided over by 
Dr. Baeck. At times, the walls of the 
room were lined with Gestapo men 
taking notes. The attention of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board was, how 
ever, fixed on Baeck. His presence 
seemed to fill the room. On those oc- 
casions when he had to meet a German 
official he would speak to him with that 
pointed courtesy which was the nearest 
thing to contempt. Aristocrat that he 
was, given to restraint and _ self-disci- 
pline, he was quite capable of contempt. 
Long before the time of which we speak 
here he had written: “There exists no 
abiding kindness without the ability of 
scorning, no true love of man without 
the ability of contempt of man.” An- 
other time, speaking of the “jealous” 
God he says: “In order to esteem, one 
must also be able to feel contempt.” 

The sharp edges of his personality 
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were often obscured by his willingness 
to negotiate and his art of compromising. 
Friends and opponent alike found fault 
with his temporizing and compromising, 
with his avoidance of a resolute stand 
in what appeared to them weighty causes 
requiring a decision. Still, in what Leo 
Baeck considered as vital he did not 
compromise, least of all with regard to 
his own person. This is the reason why 
he was surrounded with such genuine 
respect. His colleagues knew there were 
limits to his forbearance. They were not 
eager to be censured by him. While he 
showed friendly understanding for the 
forthright amongst his colleagues and, 
particularly, for the young even in their 
immaturity, he was impatient and severe 
with those who catered to cheap ap- 
plause. The position of the German 
rabbi was a respected one and Leo Baeck 
was zealously intent on keeping it high. 
The Presidency of the General Rabbi- 
nical Assembly which included the maj- 
ority of rabbis was only one of the many 
offices which he held. Never before had 
there been such a combination of teach- 
ing, preaching and representative lead- 
ership in one person. For years, the Bnai 
Brith Lodge, the Hochschule fur die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, the Acade- 
my of Jewish science, Help and Recon- 
struction claimed his time and attention. 
He continued his service on many fronts 
even after his liberation from the con- 
centration camp. Only when he became 
the head of the Reichsvertretung was 
he relieved of his rabbinic duties. There 


was no major Jewish event where he 
did not appear as the main speaker, no 
nationwide agency—except for the Zion- 
ist Organization—in which he did not 
play a vital role. Nor was his participa- 
tion in these diverse fields a perfunctory 


one. On many occasions, he displayed 
his perspective and insight and his fam- 
iliarity with intricate administrative and 
financial matters. What is so puzzling 
is that in this crowded agenda he found 
time to study, to write articles and books 
and to carry on a correspondence on an 
unbelievable scale. Only now is the 
range of his correspondence becoming 
known. Among his correspondents we 
meet rabbis, scholars and plain people, 
industrialists—with one of whom a man- 
uscript of Baeck was deposited for safe- 
keeping at the height of the Hitler reg- 
ime—members of the nobility and 
churchmen. 

Leo Baeck, son of a scholarly rabbi, 
had made good use of his student years 
and of his early years in the rabbinate. 
He had acquired a profound knowledge 
that ranged from rabbinics, the classics, 
in which he excelled, to the latest in- 
terpreter of church history, and took in 
contemporary European culture. What 
he had studied was alive and present 
to him. Without the help of books, he 
was able to lecture to the inmates of 
Theresinstadt on the great masters of 
human thought, and, to write—on toilet 
paper—his book The Jewish People. 
He could do with little sleep. Night 
hours on trains were spent in reading. 
(He used to travel third class and was 
critical of the representatives of a dis- 
tressed people who travelled in grand 
style.) When he hurried to his daily 
chores in the morning he had already 
put behind him hours of studying and 
writing. In the midst of a busy crowd, 
he offered a study in concentration. He 
gave close attention to the business be- 
fore him, yet he remained aloof. 

Leo Baeck did not possess the pyro- 
technics of the orator. His thoughts 
were, of course, well ordered and his 
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formulations were a source of frequent 
and pleasant surprise. His tall, com- 
manding figure seemed now to _ bear 
down on his audience, now to move 
away from it. Thus, one recalls his man- 
ner while addressing an audience: a 
voice that trembled from within, the 
strong hands of a peasant moving spar- 
ingly, and a face on which generations 
seemed to have worked, deeply touch- 
ing and moving and eloquent, in silence 
too. 

Leo Baeck’s literary contributions 
range over a wide variety of subjects. 
He deals with the place of social ethics 
in religion, with the exaggerated claims 
of the historical discipline, with the reli- 
gious movements and personalities which 
influenced human thought and action. 
Among his last essays are studies on the 
personality of Paul and on Maimonides. 
His articles about the immediate prob- 
lems that faced the German Jews and 
about some of his contemporaries throw 
light on the struggles of the last decades. 

Leo Baeck established his theological 
reputation with the work The Essence of 
Judaism. Like Zunz’s Names of the Jews 
and Gottesdienstliche Vortraege, it owed 
its origin to a challenge from without: 
Harnack’s Essence of Christianity. There 
were few Christian theologians—notably 
Troeltsch—who did not agree with the 
concept of an absolute religion. Chris- 
tian faith was that absolute religion to 
which Judaism was plainly inferior. 
Without alluding to Harnack, other 
than in the title, Baeck answers the 
claim of Christian absolutism with his 
analysis of Judaism. 

The method he employs he describes 
as psychology of religion. It enables him 
to gather the evidence for Jewish char- 
acter from acknowledged teachings, as 
well as from chance remarks of teach- 


ers, from popular attitudes and from 
the characteristics of Biblical style. Be- 
fore he applies his psychology to the 
sources and history of Judaism, how- 
ever, Baeck has already made his choice. 
Certain reservations and limitations ap- 
pear already in the premise: It is the 
purpose of the book to reveal the es- 
sential features of Judaism, the classic 
form of its self expression, the heights 
scaled by the Jewish spirit “if they were 
only gained again and again.” Every 
religion, he emphasizes, should be un- 
derstood and judged by its highest stand- 
ards and not by those which contradict 
its genius. Judaism is presented as ethi- 
cal monotheism. This designation is 
usually associated with a pale “theolo- 
gy’, accomodated to the spiritual hori- 
zons of the Jewish bourgeoisie, its pref- 
erence for apologetics, its worship of 
progress, shallow optimism and remote- 
ness from the Jewish people. These no- 
tions, however, are by no means des- 
criptive of ethical monotheism; certain- 
ly not where systematic thinking, the 
purity of the exacting moral command- 
ment and religious warmth combine as, 
for instance, in the work and person- 
ality of Herman Cohen. Although Leo 
Baeck did pay his tribute to the apolo- 
getic tendencies of his time, (they are 
not altogether absent in other times and 
climates either) no “good” Liberal of 
the old school could have taken comfort 
in the fighting, restless, dissenting Jew 
who emerges here as the portrait of the 
Jew. Nor is there a concession to secu- 
larism, any compromising of the spirit- 
ual and religious forces which are the 
determining forces of our history. They 
are not superseded by political or legal 
interests, nor submerged in group con- 
stellations. To set down the movement 
of the Pharisees in sociological terms or 
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in terms of a political party would have 
been alien to Leo Baeck. 

The original and lasting theme of 
Judaism is man’s movement “from God 
to God” and, at times, against God. It 
is a movement without halting, of 
which we can get hold only in para- 
doxes. The boldest paradox, although 
not listed as such by the author, is that 
of reconciliation of man with God. It 
does not come to man after the battle, 
as a reward, but in the midst of our 
struggle. Reconciliation marks also the 
decisive departure of Judaism from Bud- 
dhism, the only other fundamental way 
of religion: Judaism wants to reconcile 
the world with God, Buddhism wants 
to redeem us from the world. 

In this drive, the point of saturation, 
cultural self-satisfaction, is never reach- 
ed. There is no release from self, will 
and reason with which we, God's part- 
ners as it were, build and cultivate our 
world. There is no rest, not even in 
death. Even “returning” means to go 
on. The pious man, Baeck quotes, is 
“without rest here or in the beyond.” 
The world of the Christian is the ac- 
complished world as his time is the ful- 
filled time while ours is in the state of 
becoming. The man who wrote: “When 
finality dies, its death is final’ was cer- 
tainly as distant from the “peace of 
mind and soul” of today as from the 
self complacency of his earlier contem- 
poraries. We come perhaps close to the 
intention of Baeck when we describe the 
task of the Jew as one of regaining ever 
anew his creative and moral freedom. 
Thus, every generation expects its own 
Bible, thus the prophets defend their 
autonomy even against the sacred tradi- 
tion handed down to them. Being im- 
mersed in an historical religion, living 


intensely in every moment of it, we nev- 
ertheless conquer time and history with- 
out stepping out of it. Baeck states that 
the story of creation appears isolated in 
the Bible, that the prophets show little 
interest in the manner in which heaven 
and earth were created, and several times 
he returns to his dictum that “in the 
religious sense creation and revelation 
mean one and the same.” The faithful 
Jew urgently awaits the days of the 
Messiah. They bring the fulfillment of 
the commandments, but they also serve 
to measure and judge the present. Out 
of this sense there stems the pessimis- 
tic appraisal of the present measured 
against the Messianic horizon, the Jew- 
ish irony and the derisive joke. Finally, 
the highest representative of Judaism, 
the martyr, is indifferent to the success 
of the passing day. He could not be a 
martyr unless he lacked “historical 
sense.” 

Ethics pervades all expressions of the 
Jewish religion. Its universality together 
with the absence of mythology and spec- 
ulative piety distinguish Judaism from 
other religions. This, Baeck asserts, is 
characteristic of Jewish mysticism too. 

The ethical in Baeck’s monotheism is 
not represented in a set of laws, not in 
a catalogue of virtues. It lives in Ge- 
bot not in Gesetz, in actions and 
deeds, not in catechism. The Jew cannot 
fall back on religious or philosophical 
securities in the form of dogmas, systems 
or any other external authority. He 
should be grateful that this is so; for 
the burden of dogmas is heavier than 
the burden of commandments; more- 
over, the “formulas” of orthodoxy are 
often linked with intolerance and op- 
pression. “From the group of system- 
atizers come the most cruel inquisitors.” 

The Jewish people is not lifted out 
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of its natural setting and historical con- 
text—land, blood, peoplehood and 
chosenness. All who belong to it have 
their unabridged share in the religious 
tasks and goals. The priests are not own- 
ers or dispensers of grace. From Bud- 
dhism and Catholicism we learn that 
monastic orders and worship of saints 
belong together. In Judaism, however, 
there is no separation beiween The 
Sacred and Profane. Where such dis- 
tinction threatened it was successfully 
fought. Thus, Baeck interprets the say- 
ing: All of Israel are one fellowship. 
With visible authority reduced to a 
minimum, with no sacramental author- 
ity conferred on the teacher and preach- 
er, there appear, nevertheless, distin- 
guished carriers of Jewish ideas. They 
are responsible for the survival of the 
Jew as Jew and in them Jewish charac- 
ter attains its fulfillment. In this con- 
nection Baeck speaks of the Gelehrte 
und Gebildete Glaubensgenosse as the 
main actors in the “optimistic tragedy” 
of Jewish history. If we wanted to look 
for a type in Jewish history that would 
answer the description of this witness of 
faith, who has a thousand names and is 
yet anonymous, we would point to Yit- 
zchak F. Baer’s Chassidim, those pious 
ones, who in pre-Tannaitic and early 
Tannitic Palestine built and rebuilt the 
Jewish community and taught Jews to 
live under duress. Indeed, although Baer 
starts from altogether different premises 
and employs different methods, those 
traits which he imparts to his recon- 
structed type of Chassidim can be easi- 
ly recovered in Baeck’s image: Martyr- 
ology, inner, worldly ascetisism, eschatol- 
ogical outlook, missionary tendencies 
and an “intuitive practical piety.” This 
impression gains when one turns to later 
publications of Baeck, in which the 


keeper of the oral tradition comes into 
his own and takes his place beside the 
prophet: “The prophet and the scribe 
are messengers of God. The prophet 
needs the seal of God, the sign and the 
miracle, the scribe does not need it, for 
he proves himself by the Torah.” 

Baeck’s writing is rich in associations 
and felicitious formulations. The influ- 
ence of Dilthey, occasionally Simmel, 
and, above all, of Kant and the Neo- 
Kantian school are apparent in substance 
and form. His style is heavy with ab- 
stractions. He shows a preference for the 
indefinite article. Yet his presentation 
does not become a dry monologue. In 
his writings, as in the way he spoke, the 
audience is present. This is not to infer 
that Baeck was vain. He masterfully de- 
scribed the rhetorical skill of the Cynic- 
Stoic schools, but he did not copy them. 
In the use of the first person he was 
more sparing than his modern collea- 
gues. He had, however, a keen percep- 
tion of the group whom he addressed, 
and the direct contact with an audience 
is alive in his written word. The dialo- 
gue becomes an instrument of exegesis 
and historical research. Jesus spoke to 
his countrymen, to the Jews only. “It 
is only the pallid epigone who always 
expects all mankind to listen and to ad- 
mire.” In Josephus’ books he distin- 
guishes between passages where the 
author gives a factual account and those 
where he attempts to make events and 
customs in Judaea digestible and intel- 
ligible to his Roman reading public. 
Baeck, himself, interpreted homilies and 
Midrashim by pointing to the different 
audiences that assembled for different 
speakers in the Synagogue. 

What tends to relieve the abstrac- 
tions, and to enliven the style even more 
than the dialogue with the visible and 
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invisible audience, is Baeck’s method of 
contrast. The prominent traits of Jew- 
ish character are hammered out by way 
of confrontation with other civilizations 
and religions, the philosophies of Greece, 
Buddhism and, constantly, with the 
Christian faith. 

For the entire length of his career, 
Leo Baeck was preoccupied with Chris- 
tianity in its various phases. He had 
the Christian religion in mind even 
when treating matters only indirectly 
related to it. During the Nazi regime 
he published: Das Evangelium als Ur- 
hkunde der judischen Glaubenschichte. 
Here and elsewhere, he explains how 
the literary Christian tradition adopted 
the exegetical method of association and 
analogy from the Jews and how, with 
the help of these methods, the person, 
life and words of Jesus are made to 
conform to the teachings of the disci- 
ples. Baeck proceeds to restore what he 
holds to be the original story of Jesus, 
the original text of the logia. These he 
reclaims for the Jewish people. They 
could have grown only out of the Jew- 
ish soil—‘‘a Jew among Jews”, “a Jew- 
ish book among Jewish Books.” 

He devotes a great deal of attention 
to the origin of Christianity, to the in- 
fluence—the detrimental influence—exert- 
ed by Plato, the Greek schools and the 
mystery-religions of the East on its de- 
velopment. The mystery, an ideality in 
Judaism, is a reality in Christian faith. 

In his running dialogue with the 
Christian religion, Baeck is not content 
with merely stating differences and dis- 
tinctions. Every facet of it comes under 
scrutiny and attack: the “monolithic 
faith”, its unholy alliance with the state, 
the confessionalism, the intimate con- 
nection between the “confession”, the 
“confessional formula” and grace, the 


link between monastic orders and wor- 
ship of saints. Several times he returns 
to his criticism of those who feel so 
superior to the religion of the “jealous” 
God, who rest so cheerfully in the bless- 
ed possession of salvation, undisturbed 
by so many crimes committed against 
mankind. “One may have a strong faith, 
go through pious emotions without be- 
ing disturbed by slavery, torture and 
public abominations.” 

To this “polemic theology” Baeck 
dedicated a separate treatise. Its title is 
Romantic Religion. F. Schlegel had 
defined a romantic as “one who treats 
sentimental subjects in a_phantastic 
fashion.” Using this definition, Baeck 
traces religious romanticism in its vari- 
ous forms, the pietistic coquetry, self- 
adulation and sentimentalism to be 
found throughout Christian history. 
This little book contains brilliant and 
penetrating insights into religious phe- 
nomena, presented with consummate ar- 
tistry. As to its substance, one would 
have to go far to find an equally devas- 
tating criticism of Christianity, a criti- 
cism which is not diminished by Baeck’s 
admisson that romantic relapses can also 
be found in Judaism; for instance, in 
the retention of the sacrificial service in 
Jewish liturgy. Particularly severe criti- 
cism—already developed in his “Essence 
of Judaism—is levelled against Lutheran 
Protestantism because “morality is here 
essentially what the appointed author- 
ities require’ and because Lutheran 
Protestantism “‘was never able to create 
a real system of religious ethics”. 

Romantic Religion was written ten 
years before the Nazis came to power 
and before much of what he wrote was 
verified. Our presentation of Baeck’s 
wholesale criticism of Christianity, how- 
ever, must be qualified. In the same 
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way as his understanding of Romanti- 
cism was largely based on German ro- 
manticism, his stricture of the churches 
apply more to Prussian Protestantism 
than to the Western and Southern de- 
nominations. Baeck, himself, drew the 
line between the ethical inertia and 
moral indifference of Lutheranism and 
the evangelic-social movements that grew 
on Old-Testamentarian-Calvinistic and 
Baptist soil. This is in keeping with his 
basic views and with the importance 
attached by him to social ethics. Con- 
sequently, he commended those who 
“placed ethics above the remission of 
sins and the moral commandment above 
the doctrine of justification”. Having 
portrayed the Jew as the classic dissen- 
ter of history, he freely acknowledged 
the debt modern history owes to the 
Nonconformists and to those who did 
not disown the human will. For this 
reason, he bore England a great measure 
of warmth; England whence had come 
Duns Scotus and Pelagius, the England 
of Wycliff in whose introduction to his 


Bible translation there appeared for the 
first time “the classical principle of the 
new democracy, the principle of what 
should be done by the people and for 
the people”. 

In his tribute to Leo Baeck, Jacques 
Maritain says: “The philosopher must 
give testimony by speaking his mind 
and telling the truth as he sees it. This 
may have an impact on political mat- 
ters; it is not, of itself, political action, 
it is simply applied philosophy. Yet, the 
borderline is difficult to draw. This 
means that nobody, not even philoso- 
phers, can escape taking risks, when 
justice or love are at stake.” To which 
we might add that Baeck’s was a “‘con- 
sidered risk’. It was born out of a deci- 
sion or rather out of a concept of man 
to which he remained true in thought 
and action. 

In the final account, the man who 
walked out of the concentration camp 
of Theresinstadt was a witness of his 
people's faith and a great judge of our 
civilization. 








DISINTERESTEDNESS 


LOUIS JACOBS 


Rasious teachers are generally agreed 

on the significance to religion of dis- 
interestedness. The love of God and 
obedience to His will, these ought to 
be the motives for doing good, not the 
desire for gain. The man who leads the 
good life for what he can get out of 
it, whether in winning the esteem and 
admiration of others, or, as many of the 
saints have said, even on the higher level 
in anticipation of spiritual bliss in the 
Hereafter, is more of a self-worshipper 
than a worshipper of God. The founder 
of the Habad school of Hasidism, Shneur 
Zalman of Ladi (d. 1813) was once over- 
heard saying: “I do not want your Para- 
dise. I do not want your World to Come. 
I want You and You only.” Dean Inge 
has finely remarked:! 





1 Diary of a Dean, Hutchinson, London, 1949, 
p- 155. 





There is something curiously inconsistent, at 
first glance at least, in a religio-ethical culture 
such as Judaism that elaborates a system of re- 
ward and punishment and preaches the doc- 
trine of Lishmah or L’shem Shamayim—a doc- 
trine our author equates with Disinterestedness. 
How, if at all, are these two to be reconciled 
from the viewpoint of ethical theory? Or, do 
they, as Dr. Jacobs suggests, represent two per- 
manent aspects of human motivation, one, the 
lift; the other, the balance? The discussion, 
drawing on both the traditional sources and 
modern writers on the theme, illuminates the 
place occupied by “disinterestedness” in Jew- 
ish ethical and religious thought. 


“The main argument of Lippmann’s 
book (Preface to Morals) is that 
‘disinterestedness’ is the vital part 
of higher religion. Aldous Huxley 
has since said the same, calling it, 
less happily, non-attachment. When 
I was ordained deacon by the Saint- 
ly Bishop King of Lincoln... the 
only thing that the Bishop said to 
me was “Be disinterested; that is 
what really matters”. Perhaps no 
wiser counsel could be given to a 
young man who might be suspected 
of being ambitious. I have always 
remembered it; though I have taken 
occasion to say, “Don’t fancy your- 
self disinterested when you are only 
uninterested, and don’t fancy your- 
self attracted by God when you are 
only repelled by man!”’ 


“I stand between the Lord and be- 
tween you...’? was penetratingly inter- 
preted by a late Hasidic master, with 
the exegetical license the teachers of the 
movement allowed themselves, to yield 
the thought that the ‘I’—man’s grasping 
ego—acts as a barrier between him and 
his Maker. 

Antigones of Sokho, one of the earliest 
teachers whose views are recorded in 
Talmudic literature, is reported as say- 
ing: “Be not like slaves that minister to 
the master for the sake of receiving a 
bounty, but be like slaves that minister 
to the master not for the sake of receiv- 
ing a bounty: and let the fear of Heaven 





2 Deut. 1. 5. 
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be upon you.’* R. Jose (early second 
century C.E.) taught, “Let all thy deeds 
be done for the sake of Heaven’’,* a doc- 
trine understood by later teachers as em- 
bracing not alone religious duties but 
all the acts of man. In this view Jewish 
saintliness consists in thinking of God 
and directing the mind Godwards in 
whatever a man does, so that even the 
indulgence of the bodily needs should 
not be for self-gratification but as an 
act of worship. 


“Whatever benefit a man derives 
from this world, his intention should 
not be for his own pleasure but to 
serve the Creator, blessed be His 
name. As it is written: “In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him”.® The 
Sages say: “Let all thy deeds be done 
for the sake of Heaven”. That is to 
say even legitimate things such as 
eating and drinking, walking, sitting 
and standing, sexual intercourse, 
conversation and all the needs of 
thy body should all be attended to 
in the service of thy Creator or for 
that which brings about His wor- 
ship. For even if a man is thirsty or 
hungry, it is not praiseworthy if he 
eats and drinks for his own pleasure 
but he should have the intention of 
eating and drinking to gain strength 
to serve God. Similarly, even to sit 
in the meeting-place of the upright 
and to walk in the counsel of the 
perfect is not praiseworthy if a man 
does these things for his own pleas- 
ure to carry out his own needs and 
desires, but only for the sake of 
Heaven. So, too, with regard to 
sleeping, it goes without saying that 
a man ought not to indulge in sleep 
to please himself at a time when he 





8 Aboth i. 3. Another reading is “But be like 
slaves that minister for the sake of not re- 
ceiving a bounty”—al menath shelo, instead 
of shelo ’al menath—implying a positive rejec- 
tion of all rewards, see Tos. Yom Tobh ad loc. 
4’Aboth ii. 12. 

5 Prov.3,6. 


can be occupied in the study of the 
Torah and the practice of its pre- 
cepts but even when he is tired and 
is obliged to rest it is not praise- 
worthy if he rests to give pleasure 
to his body but his intention should 
be to give sleep to his eyes and rest 
to his body for the sake of his health 
so that his mind should not be con- 
fused through lack of sleep when he 
studies the Torah. Similarly, with 
regard to the duty of sexual inter- 
course mentioned in the Torah, it 
is despicable if a man performs the 
act to fulfil his desire or to give 
pleasure to his body. And even if 
his intention is to have children 
who will minister to his needs and 
take his place it is not praiseworthy. 
But his intention should be to have 
children who will serve his Creator 
or his intention should be to fulfil 
the precept of visiting his wife in 
her time like a man who pays his 
debt. So too with regard to conversa- 
tion, even when speaking words of 
wisdom it is necessary for his inten- 
tion to be for the service of his 
Creator or for that which brings 
about His worship. The general 
principle is that a man is obliged 
to set his eyes and his heart on his 
ways and to weigh all his actions in 
the balance of his mind and when 
he sees that an action will lead to 
God's service let him do it. Other- 
wise, let him refrain from doing it. 
He who behaves in this way serves 
the Creator all the time.’’® 


This extension of the principle, “Let 
all thy deeds be done for the sake of 
Heaven”, according to which man’s in- 
stincts were created for no other pur- 
pose than to provide him, as it were, 
with the opportunity for transcending 
them in a kind of perpetual spiritual 
athleticism, is hardly in accord with the 
modern religious temper which favours 
a less rigorous and less hostile attitude 





6 Schulchan Aruch, Orah Hayyim, 231 1. 
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to the body and its needs. Nowadays, we 
would be inclined to say that God is 
served by the legitimate indulgence of 
the instincts He has created, or, at least, 
that the physical pleasure attendant on 
the act is not to be looked upon as a 
sort of necessary evil to bring about the 
‘higher’ aim for which the act was in- 
tended, but as a good in itself. Need- 
less to say, in the wide range of Jewish 
religious teaching and experience both 
the puritanical and the anti-puritanical 
moods find their expression. It is un- 
doubtedly true that in the mediaeval 
literature the austere mood prevails, on 
the whole, but in the earlier Rabbinic 
literature the less severe atttitude is dem- 
onstrated in the dictum that a man 
will be held accountable to God for re- 
fusing to enjoy the things he is permit- 
ted to enjoy." 

Be this as it may, there is complete 
unanimity in the classical sources on 
the need for disinterestedness in the per- 
formance of religious duties. The few 
apparent contradictions, expressing a less 
heroic view, were inevitably smoothed 
away by the commentators. When a sec- 
ond century source, for instance, teaches 
that he who declares: “This coin be for 
charity in order that my son may live” 
or “that I might merit the future world” 
is completely righteous,* it seemed ob- 
vious for the famed Mishnah commenta- 
tor, Yom Tobh Lippmann Heller (1579- 
1654) to remark that he is a righteous 
man (zaddik) if he thinks of reward 
but he is no saint (hasid) .* Disinterested 





7 Yer. Kidd. iv. 12. Cf. the discussions in M. H. 
Luzzatto’s Mesillat Yesharim, Chapter XIII, ed. 
M. Kaplan, Phil., 1936, p. 118f. 

8 Pes. 8b. 


®Comment. to ’Aboth i. 3, advanced in order 
to solve the contradiction between this saying 
and that of Antigones, cf. Tos. Pes, 8b. s.v. 
sheyizkeh. 


service is the sine qua non of saintli- 
ness. “Let not a man say” another Tal- 
mudic passage has it, “I will read Scrip- 
ture that I may be called a Sage; I will 
study that I may be called a Rabbi; I 
will teach to be an Elder, and sit in the 
seat of the elders;” but learn out of love, 
and honour will come in the end.’ R. 
Eliezar son of R. Zadok (second cen- 
tury C.E.) said: “Do good deeds for the 
sake of their Maker, and speak of them 
for their own sake. Make not of them a 
crown wherewith to magnify thyself, nor 
a spade to dig with’”." 

The Rabbinic doctrine of “for the 
sake of Heaven”—leshem shamayim!?— 
corresponds to the ideal of disinterested- 
ness but is more positive in that it calls 
attention to the Object towards which 
the mind should be directed. “Purify 
our hearts to serve Thee in truth” is 
the expression of this ideal in the lan- 
guage of prayer. “Why is it’, asked 
Joseph Dobh Soloweitchick, the re- 
nowned Rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, “that 





10 Ned. 62a. 

11 Ned. ibid. 

12 A distinction must be drawn between the 
Rabbinic idea of lishmah and that of kawwa- 
nah, frequently, but erroneously, identified 
with each other in contemporary writings on 
Judaism. Lishmah refers to the motive behind 
the performance of a religious duty, kawwanah 
to the concentration involved. When a person 
carries out a religious duty with an ulterior 
motive but is fully aware that what he is do- 
ing is a religious duty there is an absence of 
lishmah but no lack of kawwanah. Conversely, 
he may have the sincere desire to carry out 
his duty “for the sake of Heaven” but may 
allow his mind to wander in the performance. 
Here kawwanah is absent but not lishmah. The 
prig who prays that men may admire him 
offends against the lishmah idea. The well- 
intentioned worshipper who lacks the power 
of concentration offends against the kawwanah 
idea. 
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those who work for falsehood frequently 
succeed, while those who work for truth 
often fail? Because, those who work for 
falsehood do so in truth but those who 
work for truth do so in falsehood!” 

Disinterestedness is more than the ab- 
sence of hypocrisy. The Oxford Diction- 
ary defines hypocrisy as the simulation 
of virtue or goodness. The hypocrite is 
acting a part. The aims he ostensibly 
avows are not his true aims. His be- 
haviour is no more than a cloak which 
he dons to fool others or, where the hyp- 
ocrisy is unconscious, to fool himself. 
As La Rochefoucauld said, “hypocrisy is 
the homage paid by vice to virtue.” It 
follows that the disinterested man can- 
not be a hypocrite but it by no means 
follows that the man who is not a hyp- 
ocrite is disinterested. A man may be 
entirely sincere in his motivation, he 
may be convinced beyond doubt that his 
aim is the right one but he may, none- 
theless, pursue that aim for his own 
gain. For instance, the man who gives 
generously of his substance to a cause 
of which in his heart of hearts he dis- 
approves, in order to win the esteem of 
others, is a hypocrite. The man who 
gives with the same self-seeking motive 
to a cause he holds to be worthy thinks 
of himself but is no hypocrite. The dis- 
interested man gives to the good cause 
in order to further that cause. 

Is disinterestedness desirable? Not so 
strange a question in spite of the sig- 
nificance attached to the ideal in reli- 
gious thought, for it might be argued 
that there is no more powerful incen- 
tive to action than self-interest and the 
felicity of mankind is best served where 
the self-regarding instincts are encour- 
aged rather than thwarted. As Lord 


Samuel, discussing the value of self-in- 
terest, has written:13 


“Here we may find an additional 
cause of the loosening hold of reli- 
gion, and of the perplexity of our 
times that has followed. For the 
modern mind, looking at the whole 
matter afresh, without feeling bound 
by traditional orthodoxies, sees that 
morality, if it is to be comprehen- 
sive, must allow that egoism, at 
proper times and in proper measure, 
is a right motive, that it is indeed 
essential to welfare. When religion 
seems to ignore or to contradict 
this, common sense and religion 
stand opposed.” 


In a notorious speech, the late Lord Birk- 
enhead put the objection in far more 
extreme form: 


“The school of idealism is the very 
antithesis of the school of self-in- 
terest. And yet nothing is more ap- 
parent than that politically, eco- 
nomically and philosophically the 
motive of self-interest not only is 
but must be and ought to be the 
mainspring of human conduct... 
The world continues to offer glitter- 
ing prizes to those who have stout 
hearts and glittering swords”. 


And there are theological difficulties, too 
in the idea of disinterested service of 
God. Only a few mystics, and these, in 
a very restricted sense, have suggested 
that God needs man’s worship.’* The 
Infinite Being who lacks nothing has no 
needs. Man was created for his good, not 
for God's. These are the general postu- 
lates of higher religion. Why then should 
it be right for man to serve God with- 
out thought of self and so suggest that 





13 Belief and Action, Revised ed., London, 1953, 
p- 90. 

14 See especially the lengthy discussion in Isaiah 
Horovitz’s Shere Luhoth Haberith (Sheloh) 
(Amsterdam, 1649), 10 Ma’amaroth, Ma’amar 
III and IV. 
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God needs his worship? To put these 
objections crudely—may not the frank 
self-seeker, pursuing the right aims, do 
more good, more effectively than the tor- 
tured saint morbidly engaged in the 
stultifying task of “purifying” his mo- 
tives? 

But to take these objections too seri- 
ously is to question not alone the ideal 
of disinterestedness but of the love of 
God and, indeed, of the whole Theistic 
position. No reputable theologian would 
suggest that God ‘needs’ our worship in 
any crude, direct, or anthropomorphic 
sense. But the doctrine taught in one 
form or another by all the great reli- 
gious thinkers, that God created man be- 
cause it is part of His nature, as it were, 
to give of His goodness and to share 
that goodness with His creatures, implies 
that, in an indirect sense, it can be said 
that God needs man’s worship if only 
because man needs to worship in order 
to share in God's goodness. Or, to put 
this in another way, to serve the High- 
est and to participate in God’s purpose 
is man’s supreme privilege. So that, if 
God wants man to fulfil himself, God 
must want man, as it were, to serve and 
worship Him. Disinterested service by 
man is the way in which he shares God's 
love. It is the way in which he becomes 
God-like by giving of himself without 
thought of reward. Disinterestedness is 
a turning of the mind outwards. It is 
a reaching out for the divine, a broad- 
ening of one’s horizon, an enlargement 
of one’s vision in the name of the Source 
of all enlargement. “Out of my straits 
I called upon the Lord; He answered 
me with great enlargement”.!® Self-inter- 
est, on the other hand, if carried too far, 
is a turning of the mind on itself. It 
is both the product and the cause of 





15 Ps. 148,5. 


narrowness of mind and outlook. It is 
the imprisonment of the self in the fet- 
ters of the consuming ego. 

As for the charge that disinterested- 
ness is stultifying, a hindrance to effec- 
tive action, this is frequently true. Cer- 
tainly too much self-examination can be 
exceedingly harmful, as some of the ad- 
herents of the austere Lithuanian Musar 
movement learned to their cost. It can- 
not be healthy always to be analysing 
one’s motives and it does not require 
great psychological acumen to recognise 
that the introspective person can be a 
self-seeker. Man is compared to a tree, 
observed a Hasidic teacher with keener 
insight, for just as the tree grows im- 
perceptibly, a man should not be too 
fond of peering inwards anxiously to 
watch his spiritual growth. But when 
all has been said, the lives of the great 
saints of every faith testify to the tre- 
mendous vitality of the truly sincere and 
dedicated personality. Disinterestedness 
has its power too and, in the lives of 
its best representatives, it is a power 
wedded to a calm wisdom unhampered 
by clouding passion. 

In this connection, William James's 
analysis of the saintly character’ is to 
the point. James speaks of “the expul- 
sive power of a higher affection”. The 
indulgent woman, for example, can toil 
without an instant of complaint when 
she becomes a mother and is possessed 
by maternal excitement.'? James rightly 
distinguishes between the man who deli- 
berately chooses to overcome his fears 
and inhibitions and the genius who does 
not feel them at all.'* Given, he argues, 





16 The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1903, 
Lectures XI, XII & XIII, pp. 259-315 and Lec- 
tures XIV & XV, pp. 326-378. 

17 Ibid. p. 262. 

18 P. 265. 
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a sufficient amount of love, indignation, 
generosity, magnanimity the whole mass 
of cowardly obstructions sink away at 
once.'® When these obstructions vanish 
there is a bright quality to life especial- 
ly when the controlling emotion is reli- 
gious. “The true monk takes nothing 
with him but his lyre’. One is reminded 
of the role of stmhah in Hasidic life and 
thought. It is true that saintly behaviour 
frequently appears unattractive, even 
repellent, to the outsider but such things 
cannot be appreciated by the detached 
observer. As James concludes:*? “But in 
all these matters of sentiment one must 
have ‘been there’ one’s self in order to 
understand them... One can never fath- 
om an emotion or divine its dictates 
by standing outside of it. In the glow- 
ing hour of excitement, however, all in- 
comprehensibilities are solved, and what 
was so enigmatical from without be- 
comes transparently obvious.” 

Granted that disinterestedness is desi- 
rable is it possible of attainment? Can 
a man truly forget himself? There are 
obvious examples of self-interest mas- 
querading as disinterestedness. There is 
the person who, aware how easily the 
self-seeker is found out, resolves to lead 
a disinterested life but his true motive 
is to win the esteem of others. Or, there 
is the person who strives for disinterest- 
edness in order to feel superior to the 
common herd in whom the motive of 
self-regard predominates. Knowing as we 
do how an element of self-interest en- 
ters into all our thoughts and acts—how 
even the advocacy of disinterestedness 
may be a particularly obnoxious form of 
it—are we not justified in questioning 





19 P. 266. 
20 P. 267. 
21P. 325 


whether the saints were not deluding 
themselves? 

Perhaps disinterestedness can never be 
more than an ideal to which one can 
only hope to approximate, a position to 
be gained rather than one permanently 
held. Bahya Ibn Pakudah indeed sug- 
gests that a purely altruistic act is im- 
possible for man. Bahya** distinguishes 
between God's love which is entirely dis- 
interested and man’s love in which a 
measure of self-interest is always pres- 
ent. The father who benefits his son does 
so because the son is part of himself, 
the substance of his hope and ambition. 
Charity given by the rich in order to 
earn the reward of Heaven can be com- 
pared to the business man who parts 
with a small good immediately in the 
hope of purchasing an advantage in the 
future. People who help each other for 
the sake of love and praise and honour 
and worldly reward can be compared to 
the man who gives his neighbour goods 
to take care of until he wants them for 
himself. Even the rich man who takes 
pity on the poor and afflicted, whose sul- 
ferings are painful to him, can be com- 
pared to one who heals himself of a 
painful illness, for when he gives to al- 
leviate their suffering he intends to re- 
lieve himself of a pain that afflicts his 
own soul. Thus, while Bahya praises even 
the self-motivated good deed his is the 
‘Utilitarian’ view that the primary in- 
tention of everyone in doing good to 
others, is to do good to himself or to 
save himself from pain. 

Hayyim of Volozhyn’s (1749-1821) 
Nephesh Ha-Hayyim (Vilna, 1824) con- 
tains a detailed exposition of our theme. 
The book was written as a counterblast 
to the Hasidim who frequently argued 





22 The Duties of the Heart, Gate of Divine 
Service, Introduction. 
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that their opponents had completely set 
aside the lishmah ideal. The author nat- 
urally quotes the “realistic” saying of 
Rab Judah in the name of Rab (d. 247 
C.E.) that a man should always occupy 
himself with Torah and good deeds 
though it is not for their own sake for, 
out of doing good with an ulterior mo- 
tive, there comes doing good for its own 
sake.* When Rab speaks of pure service 
coming from service with an ulterior 
motive his meaning is not, argues Hay- 
yim of Volozhyn, that a gradual trans- 
formation will take place in the char- 
acter of the self-motivated man so that 
one morning he will wake up to find 
himself behaving disinterestedly. Human 
nature does not function in so mechani- 
cal a fashion. There is an ebb and flow 
in the life of the spirit. The meaning 
is rather that whatever a man’s original 
motive for carrying out the good deed, 
he forgets all about it in the perform- 
ance of the deed and rejoices in doing 
good for its own sake.** Some of the 
Hasidic teachers, too, were aware of this 
distinction, as the following anecdote 
shows. The Besht is said to have gazed 
enraptured at the performance of a tight- 
rope walker for, he remarked, although 
the man is paid to risk his life, at the 





23 Pes. 50b. 

24 Nepesh Ha-Hayyim, Portion between Sha’ar 
III & IV, Chapter 3. Cf. the same work (Sha’ar 
IV, Chapter 3) for the defence of the older 
rabbinic view that the ideal of “Torah for its 
own sake’ (Torah lishmah) is to be taken lit- 
erally and not that the student should cleave 
to God (devekuth) during his studies, as the 
Hasidim taught. To attempt this latter, argues 
the author, is to fail in Torah study for con- 
centrated study is impossible without undivided 
attention to the subject studied! If the student 
thoroughly immerses himself in the legal dis- 
cussions about fraud, for instance, in order to 
master the Halakhah, he cannot in the process 
be aware of God. 


moment he crosses on the rope, he does 
not think of the pay but only of the 
task in hand, otherwise he would fall 
to his death! 

Maimonides, on the other hand, deal- 
ing with this question believes that by 
engaging in many forms of worthy ac- 
tivity it is inevitable that some of them, 
at least, will be free from any selfish 
motive. This is the basis of Maimonides’ 
‘Neo-Platonic’ and therefore anachonis- 
tic interpretation of Hannaniah ben 
Akashya’s famous saying: “The Holy 
One, Blessed is He, was minded to grant 
merit to Israel; therefore hath he mul- 


tiplied for them the Torah and com- 
mandments”’.*5 


“It is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of faith in the Torah that 
when a man fulfils one of the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts in a 
fit and proper manner without as- 
sociating any worldly motive whatso- 
ever but doing it for its own sake 
out of love, as I have explained to 
you, by virtue of this he merits the 
life of the World to Come. Con- 
cerning this, R. Hananiah said that 
seeing that the precepts of the To- 
rah are so numerous, it is impossi- 
ble for a man during his lifetime 
not to do one of them in a proper 
manner and with the right inten- 
tion and by performing this pre- 
cept he revives his soul.”° 


There is, too, the question of degree 
to be considered. It may well be that 
no man is entirely free from self-inter- 
est. ‘For there is not a just man on earth 
that doeth good, and sinneth not’*? was 
interpreted by the Besht to mean ‘and 
sinneth not in the good which he does’ 
ie. no man can be entirely free from 





25 Mish. Makk. Ill. 16. 
26 Comment. to Makk. ad loc. 
27 Eccl. 7,20. 
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self-interest in anything he does. But 
man desires to give as well as to receive, 
he possesses altruistic, as well as egoistic, 
instincts so that the ideal of disinterest- 
edness may not demand complete for- 
getfulness of self but that greater play 
be given to the altruistic instincts when 
doing good. 

No one would wish to deny the difh- 
culty of disinterestedness. Traditional 
Jewish teaching would certainly not en- 
courage its followers to desist from do- 
ing good because their motives are not 


of the purest. It believes, it has so often 
been said with truth, in the healing pow- 
er of the deed. But in that teaching, the 
ideal of “for the sake of Heaven” is 
never lost sight of, the ideal of the 
Psalmist: ““To do Thy will is my desire, 
O My God”. True, the fundamentalist 
or the man of naive, unquestioning faith 
finds it easier to follow this ideal. But 
can the more sophisticated believer af- 
ford to neglect the ideal without depriv- 
ing his religious faith of all its in- 
wardness and spiritual power? 








DUBNOW’S HISTORY REVISITED 


EPHRAIM SHMUELI 


— appearance of this volume! offers 

a meet occasion for a re-assessment 
of the work of the most distinguished 
historian and philosopher of Jewish his- 
tory produced by East European Jewry, 
—Simon Dubnow. His work, in eleven 
volumes, ranks with Graetz’s monumen- 
tal achievement though it lacks Graetz’s 
felicitous style and the impassioned reli- 
gio-national pathos that informs his His- 
tory of the Jews. Yet, it transcends 
Graetz in a number of important as- 
pects. Dubnow, in writing his history, 
put under contribution the vast amount 
of source material, new and old, that 
had been uncovered after Graetz. More- 
over, his Weltgeschichte der Juden pos- 


SESS 

The barrier of language probably accounts 
for the fact that the only Jewish History—Dub- 
now’s—that deserves, by reason of its compre- 
hensive scope alone, to stand next to Graetzs 
magnum opus is virtually unknown in the Eng- 
lish speaking world. In this essay, Dr. Ephraim 
Shmueli, himself a Jewish historian, traces the 
main lines of Dubnow’s philosophy of Jewish 
history on the occasion of the publication of 
a Dubnow Memorial Volume. The author, who 
teaches at the Bet Sefer Reali of Haifa, is pres. 
ently engaged in the writing of a Jewish His- 
tory of Modern Times, several volumes of which 
have already appeared. One of Dr. Shmueli’s 
volumes of historical essays, Massoret Umaha- 
pecha (Tradition and Revolution) was pub- 
lished in this country some years ago. 





1 Simon Dubnow, In Memoriam, Essays and 
Letters, (Hebrew) edited by Simon Rawidowicz, 
Ararat Publishing Co., London-Jerusalem, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 1954. 460 pp. 


sesses a many-sidedness and an architec- 
tonic quality lacking in Graetz. Most 
significant of all, Dubnow saw Jewish 
history from a fresh and original per- 
spective. But neither Graetz nor Dub- 
now in their recital and analysis of the 
events and figures that constitute Jew- 
ish history consistently followed their 
respective theoretical schemes. At times, 
they failed to fulfill what they pro- 
mised; at times, they deliberately de- 
parted from their interpretive principles. 
Occasionally, they fulfilled more than 
they had promised. 

In general terms, Dubnow conceived 
the Jewish historical process as the strug- 
gle of a people to assure its existence 
through secular activity and religious 
creativity. Jewish history as a chronicle 
of “books and suffering” he rejected in 
toto. Alongside Graetz’s monochrome 
treatment, Dubnow’s fairly flashes in its 
multiplicity of shades. His is the his- 
tory of a people that, thanks to its abid- 
ing national-religious consciousness and 
its decided political cast, maintained 
forms and instrumentalities that assured 
its survival even after the destruction 
of its state. 

Dubnow introduced a new four-fold 
perspective into the study of Jewish his- 
tory. All four aspects are treated from 
a variety of viewpoints in the present 
volume. They may be categorized as fol- 
lows: 1. The “sociological viewpoint” in 
contrast to the “theological viewpoint”. 
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2. The “law” of autonomous Jewish cen- 
ters. 3. Israel constitutes a “spiritual” 
people that has no need of a special ter- 
ritory of its own. 4. The Jewish people 
survived by reason of the national dis- 
cipline it imposed upon its members 
both consciously and _ unconsciously. 
This discipline was born out of its will 
to live. Religion served the Diaspora 
community as a means of survival. These 
four principles, Dubnow’s original con- 
tribution, were readily accepted by most 
of his readers when they were first enun- 
ciated. To-day, they have become the 
problematical subject matter of Jewish 
historiography. Few indeed are those 
who accept them without reservation or 
modification. 

Before turning to a critique of Dub- 
now's conceptual framework, a_ few 
words on Dubnow’s life would seem in 
place. Dubnow wrote his autobiography 
in Russian. (Parts of this autobiography 
were translated into Hebrew by Ben 
Eliezer, Tel Aviv, 1936.) In the present 
volume, Joseph Meisel retells the story 
of Dubnow’s life and Sophia Ehrlich 
Dubnow publishes a chapter from her 
father’s Russian autobiography. In the 
book’s introductory essay, Simon Rawi- 
dowicz meditates on the historian’s life 
and his tragic death, the death of an 
unwitting martyr. A batch of Dub- 
now’s hitherto unpublished letters cast 
a revealing light on the personality and 
career of the historian. 

Dubnow’s life may be characterized as 
a long series of studies, wanderings, crea- 
tivity and suffering. He was born in a 
small village in the Province of Mohi- 
levy in White Russia. Reared in an at- 
mosphere steeped in piety and Torah 
study, he was drawn in his youth to the 
literature of the Hebrew Haskalah. For 
several years, he knew the life of pover- 


ty and loneliness of an “extern’’. Coming 
to St. Petersburg in 1880, he directed 
his first published essays against the 
“fetters” of tradition, the Talmud, the 
Codes and the religious tradition in gen- 
eral. Even during the pogroms of the 
eighties, he continued to preach his 
faith in progress. Anti-Semitism he view- 
ed as a passing phenomenon that ought 
not cause one to despair of the ultimate 
unity of all peoples. At the beginning 
of the present century, he espoused Jew- 
ish nationalism. He formulated his views 
in his book, Letters on Judaism, Old 
and New. For some thirteen years, he 
resided in Odessa. During World War 
I, we find him moving from city to city. 
It was during these years that he man- 
aged to all but complete his great his- 
torical work under the most trying of 
conditions. In Berlin, following World 
War I, he found a period of compara- 
tive ease and security. On Hitler's ac- 
cession to power, he fled to Riga. There 
he was shot by a drunken Latvian po-— 
liceman on the 18th of Kislev, 1941. He 
was buried in a mass grave in the old 
cemetery of the Riga Ghetto. 

Dubnow began by making the Jew- 
ish people itself the focal point of his 
concept of its history. “The national 
personality, its origin, growth and strug- 
gle for existence” are the proper object 
of a scientific Jewish historiography. He 
explicitly opposed the “theological con- 
cept” so widespread not only among the 
Orthodox but even among the Enlight- 
ened. In contrast to the extreme spirit- 
ual concept according to which no peo- 
ple bereft of a territory and a state can 
constitute an active historical force, he 
opposes the “sociological concept”. “In 
every generation and in every land, the 
Jewish people was a self-sustaining body 
that created its own history not only in 
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the realm of the spirit but in the realm 
of society.’”” Those who were dominated 
by the “extreme spiritual concept”, 
found two principal forces operative in 
Diaspora history: spiritual creativity 
and an intense devotion; that is to say, 
literature and _ persecution. Dubnow 
sought to prove that Jewish history is 
the history of a people and not that of 
a religious sect. “In every time and in 
every place, a living people fights for 
its independent existence both in its so- 
cial life and in the sphere of its cul- 
ture.”” He continues: “Even though the 
subject of historical research is no long- 
er abstract but rather a living body—a 
specific, natural, historical personality— 
the history of this personality and its 
struggle for existence are not simply 
natural phenomena. For in the course 
of this struggle, it created its life values.” 
This view that the Jewish people was 
a self-sustaining, creative organism 
throughout its Diaspora history is itself 
the fruit of the awakening of the Jew- 
ish national consciousness in Eastern 
Europe. In turn, it served to strengthen 
this reborn consciousness. Furthermore, 
it gave expression to the profound faith 
in the ability of the Jewish people to 
fashion its own destiny in the course of 
the generations. Thus, Dubnow’s cen- 
tral pre-occupation became the preser- 
vation of the Jewish people and its ethos 
or, spelled out in terms of his historical 
research, the efforts of a people to en- 
dure as an independent social unit amid 
the changing conditions of history. 
This concept would have remained 
an abstraction productive of nothing but 
futile debate as to the nature of Israel 
—people or sect?—had not Dubnow 
grounded it in his schema of autonomy 
and centers. Once the Jewish State in 
Palestine was destroyed, what was the 


center of the Jewish people? Graetz an- 
swered: religion, spiritual creativity. 
The essential historical labors of the 
Jews in all generations of the Galut were 
“speculative in nature and centered 
around the principles of the Torah and 
its content”. This view, Dubnow reject- 
ed out of hand. For him, the true cen- 
ter of Jewish activity is Jewish self-gov- 
ernment in the Diaspora. “The Jewish 
Diaspora, already in existence during 
the days of the Kingdom of Judah, was 
everywhere organized into independent 
communities. Following the destruction 
of the State, autonomous centers and 
regulative bodies were established both 
in Palestine and beyond its borders.” It 
is this key postulate that Dubnow de- 
scribes in his introduction to Divre 
Yeme Am Olam as the “eternal propul- 
sive force in Jewish history whose vital- 
ity did not wane even in times of as- 
similation and profound upheavals in 
the life of the people”. 

Jewish survival in the post-state peri- 
od, Dubnow ascribes to the power of 
the Jewish people to create instruments 
of communal self-government. In his in- 
troduction to Pinkas Litte, he writes: 
“With the destruction of the State, the 
national body is divided into commu- 
nities. Since these celis do not lose their 
vitality, they are able to unite in small 
units in the lands of the Dispersion. 
These communities preserve their self- 
government and form a single council 
in every country. They create a central 
authority in the form of a council of 
the leaders of the various communities. 
This center organizes the life of the com- 
munity at large by a series of ordinances. 
It represents the Jewish community vis- 
a-vis the governmental authorities and 
derives from the latter a certain meas- 


ure of autonomy necessary for self-gov- 
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ernment. Thus, everywhere, the people 
creates a quasi-state structure in minia- 
ture.” “These autonomous centers shift- 
ed, in the course of time, from country 
to country; from Babylonia to Spain, 
from Spain to France and Germany and 
from the latter to Eastern Europe. Lat- 
terly, before World War I and immedi- 
ately thereafter, the idea of ‘‘a people 
that dwelleth alone” assumed the form 
of ‘national autonomy’ founded on ‘na- 
tional minority rights’ ”’. 

In this process of shifting centers, one 
center after another would emerge as 
the center wielding a measure of hege- 
mony over the others. Hence, it is prop- 
er to describe the Jewish people as an 
independent historical force even though 
it possessed no state of its own. More- 
over, “the historian is duty bound to 
describe in detail their (the Jewish) so- 
cial situation, their inner life, their spir- 
itual and religious milieu’. Dubnow 
wrote the above by way of criticism of 
a scholar who viewed Jewish history 
simply on the basis of the legal status 
held by Jews. Legally, the Jewish peo- 
ple was subservient to its non-Jewish 
masters. It would, however, be a gross 
error to ignore the fact that in large 
measure the Jewish people was an in- 
dependent force in the making of its 
own history. 

On the basis of the two prime pos- 
tulates outlined above, one would be 
prone to see in Dubnow simply a na- 
tional, political historian. But such esti- 
mate would reckon without Dubnow’s 
third postulate, one that derives from a 
source quite different than the first two. 
The Jewish people is a “spiritual peo- 
ple sui generis”. In his Letters on Juda- 
ism, Old and New, Dubnow expatiates 
on this judgment. Israel is exclusively 
a “spiritual” or “cultural” people. It 


has no especial national or political as- 
piration. In this context, he differenti- 
ates between three stages in Jewish de- 
velopment. The first stage, the most an- 
cient, is distinguished by a tribal-racial 
unity”. In the first two stages, the deci- 
sive factors are blood kinship, language, 
territory and state. In the highest stage, 
these common ties lose their value and 
the power of the common cultural her- 
itage predominates. “‘National self<aware- 
ness now defines the nature of the Jew- 
ish people”. 

This awareness expresses itself in a 
“national will’. Wherever one finds 
these two—“‘national self-awareness” and 
a “national will”—there one finds a peo- 
ple. Jewish assimilationists put forth the 
same line of reasoning. They claimed 
that they were totally like the peoples 
among whom they lived since they were 
imbued with the same national aware- 
ness and will that informed their neigh- 
bors. Dubnow advanced the same argu- 
ment but only to arrive at a completely 
different conclusion. 

The Jewish people has no need of a 
land of its own. Moreover, it rejects any 
aspiration towards a national-territorial 
settlement either in the homeland of its 
fathers or in any other territory. The 
“religious sect” theory was a weapon 
fashioned by the fighters for Jewish 
emancipation in Western Europe. Dub- 
now fashioned his theory of a “spiritual 
people” for the Jewish masses of East- 
ern Europe. The perfection of men and 
nations, he taught, must lead from the 
material to the spiritual, from the con- 
crete to the abstract idea. Nation, peo- 
ple, and "spiritual nationalism” —these 
are the steps in the group’s upward path 
from the concrete to the ideal. This is 
the true road, the road of progress and 
etherealization. A people whose original 
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racial kinship had been dissolved, whose 
state has been destroyed and henceforth 
remains scattered among the nations 
but retains withal its national in- 
tegrity, may be denominated the ideal 
people. “Israel is not alone an ‘his- 
torical unicum’, without parallel; even 
more significantly, it is the supreme in- 
stance of national being liberated from 
the bonds of territoriality. Not because 
its powers are greater than other peo- 
ples did Israel persist in the Diaspora; 
on the contrary, Israel is materially 
weak and relatively few in number. Is- 
rael was preserved through severe his- 
torical trials by virtue of the strength 
of its spirit. At times, Dubnow speaks 
of this strength as if it were the will- 
to-live, a kind of biological force. But 
for the most part, Dubnow ascribes it 
to national self-consciousness. Spiritual 
factors alone ensured Israel’s survival 
since it had lost, in one or another de- 
gree, the “external attributes” of people- 
hood—racial ties, territory, state and lan- 
guage. 

The national integrity of Israel does 
not depend on any specific religious or 
metaphysical content. The factor that 
elevates the Jewish people to the rank 
of “people par excellence” is not essen- 
tially religious in character. According 
to Dubnow, the Jewish religion is but 
one form of the national ethos, one man- 
ifestation among many of its national 
self-consciousness and will-to-live as a 
people. The religious crisis of his time 
was not construed by Dubnow as a 
threat to the continued existence of the 
Jewish people. On the contrary, he saw 
it as a healthy process in the develop- 
ment of the people, a natural transi- 
tion from the level of a “religious peo- 
ple” to that of a “secular people”. The 
essential thing was the form of Is- 


rael’s historical life, the form of auton- 
omy, whether it be religious in a period 
when religion is supreme or secular in 
an era dominated by secularism. Reli- 
gion is but one dimension of the na- 
tional-cultural consciousness. A process 
of secularization is an inevitability born 
out of the circumstances of modern life. 
Science and new ideas were displacing 
the traditional faiths of many peoples. 
Jewish history could be no exception to 
this universal phenomenon. To be sure, 
whoever accepts another faith thereby 
separates himself from the Jewish peo- 
ple. But he who does not adhere to the 
Jewish religion does not cease being a 
Jew. The difference between the “old” 
Judaism and the “new” consists in the 
fact that the former was based on a spe- 
cific religious content; the “new” Juda- 
ism is grounded on the national will 
and on the awareness of the historic-cul- 
tural unity of the people. In the past, 
Dubnow maintains, the “Torah, the 
mitzvot, the messianic faith, the style of 
life based on the Shulhan Aruch were 
but beans for the preservation of the 
people in the Diaspora’. Much like 
Graetz but in more pronounced fashion, 
Dubnow insists that the particular char- 
acter of Judaism, as fashioned by the 
Talmud and Rabbinic literature was an 
expression of the need to survive. Reli- 
gion is but the outer shell; the national 
will is the kernel. 


II 


In the volume under review, several 
scholars critically examine the historical 
principles and theories of Dubnow de- 
scribed above. Bernard Weinryb sees 
Dubnow’s great contribution in his re- 
newal of the historiography of the Jews 
of Russia and Poland. In passing, he 
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notes that Dubnow’s magnum opus 
proves that the time when universal Jew- 
ish histories, encompassing all periods, 
could be written single handedly has 
passed. “If such enterprises will be un- 
dertaken in the future, they will cer- 
tainly be collective endeavors on the 
part of a team of scholars.” Even in the 
course of a half-century of concentrated 
work, Weinryb points out, Dubnow was 
unable to master the enormous amount 
of material involved. In many areas, his 
analysis remains superficial and defec- 
tive. Dubnow operates from a sociologi- 
cal perspective that focusses attention on 
the living national body and examines 
it from within. Actually, however, he 
too, succumbs to a “spiritualistic’” ap- 
proach because of his inability to find 
a concrete unified expression of the Jew- 
ish struggle for existence in all genera- 
tions. His concept of self-government be- 
comes, in the course of his writing, an 
abstract spiritual concept removed from 
reality. Weinryb argues that Dubnow’s 
own study of Jewish communal life does 
not verify his assumption of the “‘auton- 
omous center”. Frequently, for example, 
Jewish communities did not obey the 
enactments of the Council of the Four 
Lands. Frequently, too, the Council was 
powerless to act on its own initiative 
and simply had to carry out the enact- 
ments imposed on it by local and region- 
al bodies. 

A. Tartakower seeks to demonstrate 
that Dubnow did not succeed in uncov- 
ering the living inter-relationship be- 
tween the political and economic fac- 
tors, on the one hand, and the spiritual 
factors on the other. Since the life of 
the people actually centered in the area 
of spiritual creativity, an area in which 
it most decisively revealed its inner es- 
sence and in which it was least condi- 


tioned by external factors, one cannot 
completely abandon the approach posit- 
ed by Zunz and Graetz. Spiritual creativ- 
ity and martyrology remain the great 
themes of our history. Thanks to our 
increased knowledge of the past, these 
themes can be treated in a more com- 
prehensive and systematic method than 
was available to Zunz and Graetz in 
their time. 

Raphael Mahler’s study “Religious 
Sects and Cultural Trends in Jewish 
History As Seen by Dubnow’”’ is of espe- 
cial interest. The author passes in re- 
view the attitudes of Jost, Graetz and 
Dubnow towards Christianity, the mes- 
sianic movements, Karaism, Haskalah 
and Hasidism. Following the main lines 
of his own book on Karaism, Dr. Mah- 
ler, a Marxist historian, reveals certain 
misconceptions in the above mentioned 
historians in their treatment of the spir- 
itual, social and class movements in 
Jewish history. Dubnow sought to ex- 
plain such movements on the ground 
of his postulate that the Jewish people 
deliberately segregated itself in the peri- 
od of the Diaspora from the culture of 
the nations by an elaborate system of 
“fences” and_ prohibitions. The “walls 
of religious separatism” fortified and as- 
sured its existence. Jost hinted as much 
when he asserted that the spiritual 
structure of the Talmud fulfilled the 
function of a homeland in the life of 
the people. Graetz enlarged this concept. 
“Talmudism”, the latter asserts in the 
introduction to the fifth volume of his 
history, “maintained Judaism in the 
Diaspora”. “In its wanderings, the peo- 
ple created a spiritual homeland”. This 
notion found ready acceptance among 
Jewish thinkers of Eastern Europe to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth cen- 


tury (Zhitlovsky, Ahad Haam, Moses 
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Margolin and others) in the form of a 
pronounced nationalism. Religious sects 
and heterodox spiritual and social move- 
ments were viewed as inspired by the 
desire for individual freedom, social and 
religious, as against the national group 
discipline imposed by the official reli- 
gion. But since complete disciplined rel- 
igious separatism was an indispensable 
necessity for national existence, these 
movements were extruded, for the most 
part, from the Jewish people. Just as to- 
day, all class movements must be sub- 
jected to the supreme interests of the 
nation as a whole, so Dubnow main- 
tains, we ought be grateful to the lead- 
ers of former generations for reading 
out of the national body those move- 
ments and groups in whom they saw a 
danger to continued national existence. 

Actually, Mahler insists, there is no 
tangible proof that the regnancy of reli- 
gion in Jewish history is to be accounted 
for by any special set of conditions such 
as an intense concern for the survival 
of the people. Religion’s sway in Jew- 
ish history is simply part of a univer- 
sal phenomenon. “Religion’s decline 
throughout the world, marked its de- 
cline within the Jewish fold.” “The de- 
velopment of Jewish culture is depen- 
dent on universal developments.” There 
is certainly no unique phenomenon in- 
volved in the problem of Jewish sur- 
vival. 

Further, Mahler points out, Dubnow 
fails to emphasize the social aspect of 
these movements and sects. The latter 
did not spring from the desire for in- 
dividual freedom. The lower classes, 
where these groups had their origins, 
were the most heavily oppressed both 
by the upper classes in Jewish society, 
and by the ruling secular authorities. 
Hence, they yearned for a two-fold re- 


demption, social and national. In the 
first instance, they sought release from 
their material wretchedness symbolized 
in the hegemony of the upper classes 
within Jewish society; in the second in- 
stance, they yearned for the redemption 
of the Jewish people as a whole from 
the hands of its Gentile oppressors. To 
sum up, Dubnow was unaware of the 
“social dynamics that constitute the 
propulsive force of every national group, 
including the Jewish people”. 

In an extensive essay, Jacob Lestchin- 
sky explains how the concept of “‘auton- 
omism” in Dubnow’s thinking grew out 
of the background of the great mass 
Jewish settlement in Eastern Europe. 
His Letters on Judaism, Old and New 
in which Dubnow expounded this con- 
cept unconsciously sought “to sum up 
the national energy produced by the 
generation of the national awakening 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury.”” He sought “to indicate how this 
energy could be utilized, intensified and 
made fruitful and beneficial for future 
generations.” The Jewish settlement in 
Russia was national in character, Yid- 
dish speaking and Hebrew reading. 
These were present “the objective con- 
ditions and factors that strongly en- 
couraged the faith in the possibility of 
fulfilling the ideals of Jewish auton- 
omy.” In our generation, Dubnow’s book 
has become, alas, “a tombstone on the 
graves of the hopes, aspirations, per- 
spectives and sacrifices of one of the 
richest and most interesting generations 
in our history.” “They who read it to- 


day are carried off to a magical world 
in which a Jewish generation dreamt of 
exalted things and believed with pride 
and holy faith in both the world’s 
progress and its own inner powers.” 
Space hardly permits more than men- 
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tion of the essays contributed to the vol- 
ume by N. Rotenstreich, M. Wischnit- 
zer, M. Waxman, A. Leviton and Judah 
Rosenthal. The latter deals enlighten- 
ingly with the works of historians in 
Soviet Russia and their critique of Dub- 
now. A. R. Malachi offers an exhaustive 
bibliography of the Hebrew literature 
on Dubnow. J. Meisel lists Dubnow’s 
Hebrew essays and books. 


Ill 


Even this relatively brief survey of 
some of the essays in the book should 
offer us both a view of the nature of 
Dubnow’s historical concepts and _ their 
limitations. Jewish history as described 
by Dubnow is replete with content. 
Moreover, since it is regarded as ani- 
mated by inner forces, its reading begets 
in the Jew a measure of meaningful 
pride. It is not disintegration that is 
described but rather a constant ascent. 
For, in the spirit of the nationalist 
movement, he thought that the struggle 
of the generation for survival, as well 
as their creativity both in the homeland 
and in exile constitute an increasing 
growth in which the people of Israel as 
well as the individual Jew can take 
pride. Amid the play of historical forces 
of the nations, Israel hewed its own uni- 
que path. It is no wonder then that his 
magnum opus was received with enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, Dubnow was the first of 
the great Jewish historians to seek to 
contemplate the Jewish spirit and its 
path in history from a scientific, secular 
perspective. His confidence in the jus- 
tification of the Jewish way in history 
derived from a scientific outlook he con- 
sidered more reliable than _ religious 
faith. 

Yet, this son of the age of positivism 


who believed in the power of a reality 
subject to scientific analysis, and who 
eschewed dreams and ideal goals, suc- 
cumbed to the dream of Jewish auton- 
omy in the Diaspora. The fulfillment 
of his dream, he deemed “an historic 
inevitability.” “This is no dream”, he 
wrote in his Letters, “but historic nec- 
essity based on the developments of legal 
recognition. I pin my hopes on this his- 
toric necessity. The struggle of the Jews 
for their national rights will succeed.” 

The son of the age of optimism who 
believed in immanent progress through 
gradual development was suddenly com- 
pelled, in his old age, to meet head-on 
an age of catastrophe that uprooted Jew- 
ish existence and turned the world’s 
clock backward. He who so valiantly de- 
fended the justification of the existence 
of the Diaspora, lived to see it crushed. 

The role of religion in Jewish his- 
tory was both less and more than Dub- 
now conceived. True, it fortified the 
existence of the people but it was also 
a limiting, narrowing force. Above all, 
however, religion directed our history 
upward and gave it a metaphysical and 
eternal base. 

Similarly, the role of Jewish auton- 
omy was less than that conceived by 
Dubnow. Under no circumstance was it 
able to serve as a substitute for the 
framework of land and a state. Such 
framework is an indispensable element 
for the development of a creative life 
by an ethnic-religious society leading 
an independent existence. But Dub- 
now's principle of autonomy was not 
still-born. Its kernel of truth was the 
desire on the part of Jews in all gen- 
erations for independence, for freedom 
as men and as a people. 

The quest for meaning in Jewish his- 
tory, the search for the “basic ideas” is 
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not alone an intellectual, scientific in- 
quiry. At bottom, it is the quest for the 
meaning of our Jewish life today. It is 
a spiritual moral effort to whose per- 
formance we are commanded in every 
generation. The Jew is called upon to 
decide in his life what God demands 
of him in his history, the history of his 
people as well as the history of human- 
ity at large. Jewish history is of neces- 
sity divine history; that is to say, the 
Jew’s confrontation with the God of 


justice and love (middat hadin and 
middat harahamim); the God who is 
revealed in our moral, rational will to 
know what our duties are in the world 
and in our desire to perform them. It 
is the God who is revealed in our de- 
sire for a wider freedom and larger re- 
sponsibility in this world. In secular 
fashion, in positivistic form, and, in 
keeping with the spirit of his own age, 
Dubnow shed his light on our path in 
history. 





YOM HA’ATZMA’UT—A NEW 
FESTIVAL IN THE MAKING 


ARYEH NEWMAN 


éé witness cannot be a judge” runs 

an ancient Rabbinic judicial rul- 
ing which has a bearing outside the four 
walls of the courtroom. A man cannot 
judge, in their true perspective, the 
events he, himself, has witnessed or to 
which he is a party. But that does not, 
of course, prevent him nor exempt him 
from making some evaluation of them, 
measuring them up against the experi- 
ences of his own past and his people's 
history. Only time, however, will make 
the final check on his provisional valua- 
tion. 

The Jewish people has a particularly 
rich store of historic experience and an 
exhaustive corpus of custom and tradi- 
tion, which constitute singularly sensitive 
instruments for placing new events and 
occurences in perspective, and fitting 





served that Judaism has no catechism; its calen- 
dar is its catechism. The appearance of a new 
festival in the Jewish calendar is virtually un- 
precedented. Heretofore, the most recent event 
to which any Jewish holiday makes reference 
occurred in the Second Century, C.E., i.e., Lag 
B'Omer. The author describes the emergent 
liturgical forms and observances that are be- 
ginning, not without some hesitation and con- 
troversy, to surround Yom Ha’Atzama’ut. Mr. 
Newman is a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and now resides in Jerusalem, where he 
heads the English Section of the Department 
for Torah Education in the Diaspora of the 
Jewish Agency. 


situdes of Jewish history have been trans- 
muted into eternal verities of universal, 
national and individual significance. 
The archetypes are the feasts and fasts 
of Scriptures, the Passover of Redemp- 
tion, the Yom Kippur of Repentance 
and so on. But centuries after the Mosaic 
law had been irrevocably given and ac- 
cepted, new experiences of exile and re- 
turn led to new symbols, new feasts, new 
archetypes. Tisha B’Av eternised the 
mourning of a people, the destruction 
of its homeland; Purim, the deliverance 
of a community in exile from evil de- 
crees, issued at the whim and fancy of 
a tyrant; Hannukka, national and reli- 
gious restoration and return. Again, the 
verdict of history has not always been 
favourable to these newcomers to the 
Hebrew calendar. Literally dozens of 
Jewish feasts and fasts, which in their 
day constituted memorable anniversaries 
of rejoicing or mourning have disap- 
peared. The Roll of Honour recording 
these fasts and feasts—Megillat Ta’anit— 
was declared null and void over two 
millenia ago. 

A great Hassidic sage once declared 
that the two post scriptural feasts which 
survived—Purim and Hannukka—were 
not archetypes but imitations or rather 
reflections of the Biblical ones. Purim 
was the moonlike reflection of Pentecost- 
Shavuot. Pentecost celebrated the peo- 
ple’s acceptance of the Law, Purim, its 
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re-acceptance of the same Law after the 
attempt at assimilation had ended in a 
Haman. Hannukka was a reflection of 
Sukkot, the feast of lights and joy. This 
same Hassidic rabbi ventured the opin- 
ion that the Passover feast of redemption 
awaited its own reflection in some future 
anniversary of redemption. Many feel 
that Yom Ha’Atzma’ut constitutes the 
long awaited “reflection’”’ of Passover. 

Apart from the maybe hundred fam- 
ilies that constitute the much publicised 
Neturei Karta sect, there is not one reli- 
gious thinker and personality in Israel 
that has not detected Messianic over- 
tones in the birth of the State. Official 
Rabbinic leadership in Israel has termed 
the present epoch that of the “dawn of 
redemption”—an interpretation echoed 
even by rabbinic personalities, associated 
with the so-called extremist wings of rel- 
igious opinion. “Whoever is accustomed 
to regard contemporary reality not in a 
routine fashion, but discerns in all crea- 
tion, in the living processes of every clod 
of earth, grain and atom unfathomable 
wonders, will similarly distinguish in the 
chequered annals of Jewish history down 
the ages, a phenomenon unprecedented 
and unexampled in the chronicles of 
other peoples. He will, from this vantage 
point, appreciate, too, that the transfor- 
mation that has taken place (i.e. birth 
of Israel and ingathering of the exiles) 
constitutes the primal shoots of prophe- 
tic redemption.” This is not a religious 
Zionist or Mizrahi leader speaking, but 
the carefully considered sentiments of 
the late Rabbi Yehiel Mikhal Tukat- 
chinsky, principal of Etz Hayim, Jeru- 
salem’s largest complex of Yeshiva in- 
stitutions and spokesman of the non- 
Zionist Old Yishuv elements. 

But the question of giving definite 
form to these feelings in the consecra- 


tion of a new festival was quite a dif- 
ferent matter. Here controversy raged. 
The ultra-religious considered that there 
did not exist sufficient authority for such 
a step, and shrank from sharing their 
own sentiments with the non-observant. 
The generation was unworthy. The so- 
cially progressive observant elements rep- 
resented by the kibbutzim of the Mizrahi 
and even some of the Poalei Aguda were 
all in favour of turning the Government 
proclaimed national holiday of Yom 
Ha’Atzma’ut into a full-fledged yomtov 
with kiddush and all the festival liturgy. 
The general public, both the religiously 
lax and indifferent, with the exception 
of the militant secular minority, de- 
manded some kind of religious celebra- 
tion, and articles in both left and right 
wing papers put forward their own sug- 
gestions. One Minister of Education, 
Professor Benzion Dinur “ordered” a 
Haggada from prominent Hebrew writ- 
ers and outlined new folk customs com- 
plete with an Independence Day “Seder” 
night. But his attempts to satisfy all sec- 
tions, inserting the name of God in 
brackets for the believers, and the ab- 
sence of all genuine religious spirit end- 
ed in a complete fiasco. The Haggada 
was withdrawn and the customs buried. 

The Chief Rabbinate of Israel took 
the middle path, compiled an order of 
prayer which incorporated much of the 
traditional festival liturgy, and thus, un- 
reservedly recognised the epoch-making 
nature of the events it celebrated. Yet, 
certain central features of the tradition- 
al liturgy of the historic festivals were 
omited,t thereby expressing a certain 
doubt regarding their own evaluation 
of the occasion. These omissions were 
attacked by the religious kibbutz move- 





1The Shehecheyanu, Hallet benedictions, 


Kiddush, Ya’ale Ve-yavo. 
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ment and certain individual rabbis who 
demonstratively included them in their 
public services. Their enthusiasm has 
waned with the passing of the years but 
there are still certain synagogues where 
some of these significant omissions are 
included in the service for Yom Ha’Atz- 
ma’ut. 

On the other hand, the official order 
of prayer includes some new nuances 
and passages reflecting the unique na- 
ture of the historic events commemo- 
rated. These innovations may not sound 
revolutionary. But religion and its sym- 
bols derive their value from their fami- 
liar and ancient associations. Jewish 
prayer exhausts all the possible varieties 
of human experience, expressing re- 
demption and dispersion, petition and 
thankfulness. Something of this idea has 
been expressed by a Polish Hassidic 
leader who met his death in the Nazi 
furnace: ‘It is impossible for us... to 
compose another song different from 
those of yore—songs of the holy spirit 
and prophecy. Only through the medi- 
um of our sainted predecessors can we 
express our gratitude to the Almighty. 
Though the words and syllables we utter 
are not of our making, we do, never- 
theless, introduce new nuances and a 
fresh outlook, directly derived from the 
religious experience that we ourselves 
have apprehended.” 

The debate occasioned by Yom Ha’ 
Atzma’ut can be paralleled by the con- 
troversies recorded on the subject of 
Purim and Hannukka in the Talmud. 
By what right did Queen Esther and 
her uncle Mordecai oblige the whole 
Jewish people to commemorate their 
deliverance, and that of the Jewish com- 
munities in the Persian empire, in such 
a signal fashion? The Talmud, indeed, 
records that many years elapsed before 


Purim was finally welcomed into the 
canon of Jewish feasts. Debates were still 
going on regarding the exact approved 
manner of kindling the Hannukka 
lamps centuries after the Maccabean 
victories. 

One passage in the Talmud gives us, 
in a nutshell, the basic criteria which 
informed the ancient Rabbinic attitude 
towards the very subject debated in con- 
nection with the observance of Yom Ha’ 
Atzma’ut. Indeed, this passage, as we 
shall see later, has formed the prece- 
dent for modern Rabbinic decision re- 
garding Yom Ha’ Atzma’ut. By what au- 
thority was the reading of the Book of 
Esther ordained, asks the Talmud. “Said 
Rabbi Hiyya bar Avin... The Exodus 
from Egypt may be taken as a precedent. 
If, in that case, when they went forth 
from slavery to freedom, the children 
of Israel sang a song of redemption (the 
Song of the Red Sea), with how much 
greater force does this apply to Purim, 
when they went forth from death to 
life! In that case, why should not the 
Hallel be recited (as on Hannukka) ?— 
Because Hallel is not recited for a mira- 
cle that takes place outside the Land of 
Israel.” (Megillah 14a). 

Many inquiries have been addressed to 
recognised Rabbinic authorities in Israel 
regarding the whys and wherefores of 
celebrating Yom Ha’Atzma’ut. Here we 
quote an excerpt from the authoritative 
responsa collection of Rabbi Meshullam 
Roth, member of the Israel Chief Rab- 
binate, in answer to such an inquiry 
addressed to him by Rabbi Judah Mai- 
mon, the veteran religious Zionist lead- 
er: “It is an undoubted religious duty 
(mitzva) to celebrate the fifth of Iyar, 
proclaimed as a national holiday in com- 
memoration of the miracle of our deli- 
verance and liberation, as a day of re- 
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joicing and feasting and the recital of 
the Hallel. 

“It is obvious that, in our case, which 
involved the whole Jewish people, mark- 
ing a passage from bondage to freedom, 
in which we achieved sovereignty and 
independence and deliverance from 
death, in that we were saved from our 
enemies who were ready to exterminate 
us—that we are certainly bound to pro- 
claim a feast day. 

“The date of this anniversary is in- 
deed fitting, in that it marks the actual 
day on which the essence of the miracle 
took place—when we went forth from 
slavery to freedom through the procla- 
mation of our independence. 

“Had the proclamation been deferred, 
we might have missed the opportune mo- 
ment and not have secured the recogni- 
tion and agreement of the great pow- 
ers. This miracle brought, in its train, 
a second one—that of deliverance from 
death through our struggle against the 
Arab nations and the rescue of Jewish 
Diaspora communities from their op- 
pressors, giving rise to a third miracle 
—that of the ingathering of the exiles.”* 
Rabbi Roth applies the argument of 
his ancient predecessors, in the Talmu- 
dic passage we quoted, to the case of 
Yom Ha’Atzma’ut. 

The central features of the thanks- 
giving service prescribed by the Israel 
Chief Rabbinate are the sounding of 
the Shofar, the reading of the Haftora,5 
recital of the Hallel, special memorial 
prayers for the Israel Army fallen and 
the martyrs of the Nazi holocaust, and 
an invocation to national repentance. 
When one blast of the Shofar is sounded 
after the service on Independence Day 





2 Kol Mevasser 21. 

8 Isaiah X, 32-XII, 6, the same as for the last 
day of Pesah (in the Diaspora). It contains 
his Messianic prophecy of the “latter-days”’. 


eve, the following prayer has been in- 
stituted. ‘May it be Thy will, O Lord 
our God, that as we have been granted 
the dawn of the redemption, so may we 
be granted to hear the trumpet of the 
Messiah.” In the morning, an ancient 
prayer recited on the Sabbath before the 
New Moon has been slightly adapted as 
a substitute for the customary benedic- 
tion introducing the Hallel: “He who 
performed miracles for our fathers, and 
for us, and redeemed us from slavery to 
freedom, May He speedily send us a 
complete redemption and gather us from 
the four corners of the earth and ‘let us 
sing a new song before Him. Hallelu- 
yah.” 

The customary memorial prayers have 
been brought up to date by significant 
touches. The first, dedicated to the “myr- 
iads of Israel’’ exterminated in Nazi Eu- 
rope expresses the hope that “through 
their merit may the dispersed of Israel 
return to their homeland.” The second 
is a memorial prayer for the “members 
of the Israel Armed Forces who gave 
their lives for the holiness of Thy name 
and the recovery of the Holy Land.” 

If the original enthusiasm that greeted 
the celebration of the first Independence 
Days has worn off, so has some of the 
scepticism with which the possibility of 
creating a new religious festival in these 
days of unbelief and secularism. Thanks- 
giving services in accordance with the 
Rabbinate’s Order of Prayer* is now 





4A more comprehensive Manual for Yom 
Ha’Atzma’ut containing supplementary reading 
and religious texts has been produced in Israel 
with the approval of the Chief Rabbis, by the 
Jewish Agency Torah Department entitled 
Tikkun Le-Yom Ha-atzmaut. Modeled on the 
“Tikkun” compiled for Shavuot and Hoshana 
Rabba nights, it was put together by Rabbi 
Neriya, head of the Bnai Akiba Kfar Ha-Roeh 
Yeshiva and leader of the “young guard” of 
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taken for granted in most synagogues its future will be, time alone will tell. 
in Israel. New immigrant groups fall 
into the pattern already established. Rabbis in Israel. The laws and customs of 
, , eit Me ale , Yom Ha’Atzma’ut have also been incorporated 
Yom Ha’ Atzma‘ut is still a somewhat im- in a manual of Eretz Israel observances (Kit- 
mature newcomer to the Hebrew calen- zurei Dinim Ve-halakhot) compiled by Rabbi 
dar but it is no longer an outsider. What Baruch Yashar, Rabbi of Acre. 








IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
IsRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS—A Symposium 


Three scholars—a philosopher, an historian and an editor of Rabbinic texts 
—discuss, from their respective vantage points, the recently published volume 
Yisrael Ba-Amim by Prof. F. Yizhak Baer, Head of the Department of Jewish 
History of the Hebrew University. The book has been greeted as seminal in its 
thesis of the fundamental unity of spirit that has characterized the Jewish peo- 
ple since its emergence on the stage of history. Equally, it has been challenged 
in its methodology and in its philosophical pre-suppositions. The Symposium 
will be preceded by a brief abstract of the volume under discussion. 


THe ETHICS OF THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN—Herold S. Stern 


The essay offers a new approach to the understanding of Biblical ritual 
law. It seeks to demonstrate that the latter is only to be comprehended as an 
integral part of the total world-view of the Bible. In that view, as contrasted 
with that assumed by the modern mind as the result of the Greek predominance 
of Western thought, the ethical and ritual are seen as forming an indivisible 
whole. 


Su. NIGER—YippisH HuUMANIsT—Samuel Kreiter 


As described by the author, the secularism of the late Sh. Niger, ranking 
critic of contemporary Yiddish literature, emerges as secularism with a differ- 
ence—in other words, Yiddish secularism. The paper essays an exposition of Sh. 
Niger’s working values and faith. 


SOCIALISM: IsRAEL Mopet 1957—Ferdynand Zweig 


The author, a noted political economist, analyzes the forces, internal and 
external, that have produced a form of Socialism unique to Israel. The writer 
was formerly Visiting Professor of Labor Relations at the Hebrew University 
and is the author of The British Worker in the Penguin Series. 


ON THE OBSOLESCENCE OF SERMONS—Joel Orent 


Why has the modern Jewish sermon been reduced to an uncommunica- 
tive monologue? How can it again become an effective dialogue? The writer 
ponders these questions and proposes an answer. 








JUDAISM AND THE RELIGIONS 
OF THE FAR EAST 


ELIEZER LIVNEH 


—_— are problems, in the existential 
rather than the logical sense of the 
word, which are shared by all the his- 
torical religions. Each of the great reve- 
lations, representing some direct intui- 
tion beyond the limits of practical ex- 
perience, has become embodied in a 
unique system of symbol, cult and ritual, 
characteristic of a particular society or 
civilization. Yet, despite the great vari- 
ety of forms, there remains a universal 
element. It is as though all the world’s 
religions harked back to the same well- 
spring—some ancient, esoteric lore deal- 
ing with problems which are common 
to man, insofar as he is a religious crea- 
ture. 
One of these problems is the bond— 
e—eE————L——L—L___L—L—L—L—L————£_—E——— 
More than half a century ago, a lone scholar 
—E. J. Dillon—startled the learned world with 
a bizarre thesis: viz, the Book of Job exhibited 
unmistakable evidence of Buddhist influence. 
His solitary effort has remained one of the 
curiousa in the field, certain to be mentioned 
for its novelty value, in any introduction to 
the Book of Job but otherwise ignored. Few, 
indeed, have been the efforts to explore the 
striking differences and parallels between the 
world-view of Judaism and that of the Far 
East. The current resurgence of that area of 
the world, together with a reawakened inter- 
est in its religious culture in the West, lends 
a certain topical interest to Mr. Livneh’s theme. 
Mr. Livneh is, of course, the well-known Israeli 
publicist and Editor of the fortnightly review 
B’terem. The essay was translated from the 
original Hebrew by Rabbi S. Gershon Levi. 


or the chasm—between the Godhead, on 
the one hand, and divinely sanctioned 
human conduct on the other. Of the 
former, we can, rationally speaking, 
know nothing. The latter, on the con- 
trary, must be mediated to us in rational 
terms. Between these two there can be 
no logical connection and, quite possibly, 
no perceivable nexus. In the Book of Job, 
one of the four books in Hebrew Scrip- 
ture in which we find echoes of man- 
kind’s ancient and universal wisdom, 
(the others being Genesis, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes) we read, “I have heard 
Thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth Thee’, (Job 42:5). 

But what did he hear? What did he 
see? This is what Job finds it impos- 
sible to convey in human speech, “I have 
uttered that which I understood not; 
things too wonderful for me, which I 
knew not”, (ibid, 3). 

Absolute faith that there is a Divinity, 
coupled with the utter impossibility of 
defining it, and of describing what links 
the belief to the course of conduct which 
it ordains—this is one of the mysteries 
of every religion. 

A second such mystery is the paradox 
of man himself—‘“dust and ashes’, on 
the one hand; “God’s image”, on the 
other. In Genesis the paradox is com- 
pounded by that other eternal polarity 
—“‘male and female he created them”. 
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Mankind has attempted to solve these 
questions by the instrument of revela- 
tion; rational answers there are none. 
What intellectually satisfactory answer 
can reconcile the contradiction-in-terms 
which describes mortal man as the image 
of the Divine? Where is the logic in a 
sentence that reads, “In the image of 
God he created him; male and female 
He created them”? 

Truth to tell, it is the effort to bridge 
such antitheses, or to dissolve them, that 
constitutes the very essence of religious 
revelation. Nor are the examples cited 
the only eternal contradictions of life. 
They merely stand for those fundamen- 
tals of experience which baffle both 
sense-perception and logical analysis. If 
these latter two were able to handle the 
problem, the great religions would not 
have appeared; for it is the puzzles and 
paradoxes of life that are the starting 
point of religious experience. 

Doubtless there were great cultures in 
pre-historic times. But they have left 
very little behind. Only vague hints, the 
speculations of philosophers and poets, 
are left to tell us that they once existed. 
The tower of Babel, with its “head in 
the heavens” belongs to this tradition. 

But if we take only the last 8000 years 
of recorded human development, we will 
hardly find two worlds of thought that 
had as little to do with one another, as 
Judaism and the cultures of Eastern 
Asia. Between Judaism and its “daugh- 
ters’—Christianity and Islam—there has 
been tremendous interaction, both posi- 
tive and negative; and the struggles of 
Judaism with the paganisms of Canaan 
and of the Hellenistic world are com- 
mon knowledge. But, as for the spiritual 
world of the Far East—it and Judaism 
practically never met. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism—between them and Juda- 


ism, history records no real contact. 
There is neither mutual struggle nor 
mutual influence. If we find resem- 
blances, they bespeak only the funda- 
mental sameness of the spiritual imagi- 
nation in the human species, which ad- 
dresses itself to the same questions, and 
the same answers, regardless of geogra- 
phical and physical circumstance. 
Traditional Jewish literature hardly 
makes mention of the thought-world of 
India and her Eastern neighbors. The 
handful of Jews who reached China were 
assimilated into the tolerant civilization 
of that country. The ancient Jewish 
community of Western India never acted 
as a bridge between us and the world 
of Hinduism, a world equally latitudi- 
narian. There is, to be sure, a curious 
passage in the Kuzari of Judah Halevi, 
dealing with Hinduism. But by its very 
superficiality, the passage testifies to the 
fact that mediaeval Jewry felt no spirit- 
ual challenge from the religions of the 
East. The whole argument is disposed . 
of in a dozen lines. 


“Kuzart: Is not this faith of yours 
shaken by the claim of the men of 
India, who say they have places and 
buildings that are thousands of years 
old? 

“Haver: My faith would indeed be 
challenged if their belief were vali- 
dated, or if they had a Scripture 
whose authority was yo pee 
But this is not the case. Rather are 
they an inchoate —_. and noth- 
ing of theirs is clearly defined. So 
they anger the peoples of the Book 
with claims like these, even as they 
anger them with their images and 
their idols. They despise those who 
claim to have divinely inspired 
Scriptures. In this field they have 
but few writings, composed by in- 
dividuals, and capable of convincing 
only unintelligent people.”? 





1 Kurari, I, ©. 
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The Kuzari quickly agrees, and the 
subject is dropped. 

It is interesting to note that the Haver 
argues, not only in his capacity as a Jew, 
but on behalf of the whole Western 
world. The Hindus “anger” all the ad- 
herents of “‘scriptural religions’ —Jews, 
Christians and Muslims. In other words, 
the religio-philosophical debate between 
us, the peoples of the West, makes 
sense, because we all agree on the major 
premises. As for those people outside 
the Western universe of discourse—they 
do not interest us; their thinking is un- 
organized, “inchoate’’. 

A second reference is found in Mai- 
monides’ Guide to the Perplexed. He 
mentions India in the context of his at- 
tack on the beliefs of the Parsees, the 
Nabateans, and such like: 


“To-day the majority of mankind 
agrees on the greatness of Abraham, 
to the extent that even those not 
descended from him claim him as 
their ancestor. The only exception 
is the remnant of that lowly people 
still to be found in outlying places, 
such as the pagans among the Turks 
to the north, and the Indians of the 
further south. These, indeed, are 
what is left of the Sabaeans, a peo- 


> 


ple which once filled this earth’.? 


Here, too, we see the solidarity of the 
West. “The majority of mankind” means 
Jews, Christians and Moslems. The ex- 
ceptions are the Turkish tribes—still un- 
converted to Islam—and the people of 
India. It may very well be that Maimon- 
ides is not referring to the Hindus at 
all, but rather to the remnants of Zoro- 
astrianism, the adherents of which had 
fled to Western India, and are still to 
be found there. 

These quotations show how unaware 
Judaism was of the religious world of 





2 Guide, Ul, 29. 


the Far East, how meagre was the con- 
tact between them. There may have 
been some slight contact with Buddhism. 
In the Third Century B.C.E., Alexan- 
dria was visited by a deputation sent by 
the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, and that 
visit may have influenced the author of 
Ecclesiastes. Tales and legends of Bud- 
dhist origin were also circulaed in med- 
iaeval Europe, and found their way into 
Hebrew translations. It may also be 
that Buddhist influence made itself felt 
along the “silk road’’—the trade-route be- 
tween the Chinese and the Roman Em- 
pires, passing through the Negav. But 
it is true to say that, in every funda- 
mental sense, Jewish tradition and the 
wisdom of the Far East constituted two 
utterly distinct and separate streams in 
the development of mankind. What are 
the differences and what are the resem- 
blances between them? Let us begin with 
certain fundamental principles, and let 
us compare, first of all, their views of 
history. 

Does history have any meaning? To 
be sure, many interesting events have 
happened in the world. That is not the 
question. The question is, is there any 
goal, any purpose, to the development 
of human society from Adam and Eve 
to the end of days? is there discernible 
such a thing as “forward movement’? 
One of the great contributions of Juda- 
ism to world thought is the postulate 
that the historical process makes sense, 
that history has a purpose. The Bible, 
to the extent that it deals with history, 
speaks of the purpose of history. Some- 
how or other, the process has an ethical 
meaning—sin and punishment, virtue 
and its reward. In sum, the promise of 
redemption is discernible within the 
framework of historic time. 

Hebrew thought scans the story of 
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man, and between the lines, makes out 
the evidences of forward movement. Yes, 
history has a goal; it has an “end”, 
which is to be better than its beginning 
(at least, if we take the expulsion from 
Eden as our starting point). The ex- 
perience ‘“‘and it was good” is implicit, 
not only in Genesis, but also in the end 
of days; and it is the end that counts. 

This messianic belief has influenced 
all the social movements of Western 
civilization in recent centuries. The so- 
cial ideologies of modern Europe show 
this Jewish historiosophy at work in 
various forms—popularized, rendered 
superficial, even distorted. The Messiah 
was transmuted into “progress”, or into 
socialism. Sometimes, the concept of 
“Messiah ben Joseph” was merged with 
that of “Messiah ben David”. The 
“pangs of the Messiah” notion has 
emerged in various socio-economic and 
political versions, like social revoluiion, 
dictatorship of the proletariat, “period 
of transition”, and the like. Attempts 
have been made to justify terrorism and 
violence, in the spirit of “a wholly guilty 
generation”, and similar messianic no- 
tions. The mythos of a world proletariat 
is at bottom a distorted reinterpreta- 
tion of the Biblical “suffering servant 
of the Lord”, the redeemer who redeems 
just because he suffers, and in direct 
proportion to the degree of his suffer- 
ing. This dialectical concept reached 
Marx through the medium of Christian 
eschatology; he clothed it in economic 
terms. The original sources were thus 
distorted, out of failure to appreciate 
the ethical force, as well as the meta- 
physical element of tragedy, which in- 
heres in the Jewish concept, as in the 
Greek idea of Catharsis. So it comes 
about that Marxist doctrine reached con- 
clusions partly fanciful, and partly 


loaded with the most dangerous impli- 
cations. 

In any case, Judaism infused into the 
whole Western world—from San Fran- 
cisco to Vladivostak—the idea that hu- 
ment history has direction and purpose, 
and that its goal is improvement and 
redemption. Despite obstacles and set- 
backs, we do “develop”. The more re- 
flective thinkers point out that the 
stages of “progress” are sometimes reach- 
ed unexpectedly; sometimes they go un- 
noticed; but this does not alter the fun- 
damental teleology. Yes, the Hebraic 
heritage remains the source of the West- 
ern concept of history, however attenu- 
ated the by-products may be. 

Far Eastern thought knows nothing of 
this attitude to human history. In their 
universe of discourse, the passing of his- 
toric time has no meaning; indeed, the 
metaphysical concept of time has no real 
existence for them. No ethical or ration- 
al end-in-view is served by the lapse of 
time. Incidentally, their chronology is 
quantitatively fanciful. As the Kuzari ‘ 
says, they count “thousands of thousands 
of years’. It is no accident that Jewish 
chronology reckons only 5717 years, 
while that of India evaporates into hun- 
dreds of millions, “and nothing of theirs 
is clearly defined”. The numbers are so 
huge, and so involved with round fig- 
ures, doubled and tripled, that time- 
duration loses all significance, and it 
becomes unimportant to delve into the 
“tens of thousands of details’. A more 
telling reason for not wasting time with 
historical analysis is this: everything re- 
peats itself anyhow, and the wheels of 
time are so complicated that we can nev- 
er grasp how the process works. What 
does it matter, therefore, if something 
happened 10,000,000 years ago, or some- 
thing will happen 10,200,000 years from 
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now? The concept of time bears no rela- 
tionship to the concept of purpose for 
this reason, too: time is devoid of all 
real pragmatic content within the frame 
of human reference. 

This conception has some very prac- 
tical and far-reaching consequences. For 
example: India produced no historical 
writings! The Indians created a vast lit- 
erature and art, they reached high levels 
in philosophy and psychology, they even 
erected great states, from time to time 
—but they didn’t write their history; not, 
that is, until the British came and in- 
fused into them a sence of history, along 
with other Western values. 

If indeed, the “great events’ are not 
steps in a purposeful development, why 
bother describing the process? Isn't it 
more worthwhile to carve a piece of 
stone into artistic form, and thus cap- 
ture some reflection of the eternal? To 
write down what happened two thou- 
sand years ago is an utter futility. What 
difference can it make? After all, the 
same things happen over and over again. 
The Chinese, who have a great and con- 
tinuous political tradition and who 
created a millenial empire, do appear 
to have written histories; but they turn 
out to be mere annals. They lack that 
spiritual ferment which quivers through 
the Biblical histories, and is apparent 
even in Thucydides. The Chinese wrote 
great and profound works, but their his- 
torical writings have no great spiritual 
significance. 

None of this implies that, to the 
Orientals, man’s activity or his spiritual 
quality are devoid of consequences. 
Quite the contrary, Buddhist doctrine 
rests on the principle that every spiritual 
experience produces a result, even if not 
outwardly apparent. If I think or dream 
evil of someone, an inevitable train of 


consequences is immediately set in mo- 
tion, even if the object of my thought 
is imaginary. This universal law is sym- 
bolized by the doctrine of Karma. The 
same applies to the collective experience 
of a group, a people or a movement. 
But none of this clarifies the general 
historical process. The consequences of 
any action, good or evil, may be real- 
ized immediately, or a hundred years 
later. Therefore, the act has no bearing 
on the actual time-process of history. 
Everything is possible, so there is no 
rational way of calculating the effect of 
an infinity of Karmas on the destiny of 
humankind. Likewise, Oriental thought 
has no place for the occidental mythos 
which tries to explain the whole of his- 
tory in terms of one causal factor, be it 
economic, social, or any other. For the 
true Oriental, tomorrow is simply no 
more important than today. The idea 
that evil should be committed today in 
order to assure a better tomorrow, would 
appear to them unfounded. The notion 
of justifying the means by the ends, de- 
veloped so thoroughly by the Jesuits and 
the Bolsheviks, is one that never entered 
their heads. The achievements of the 
future are just as assured—and just as 
uncertain—as the achievements of the 
present. 

Now let us consider a second point 
of difference, dealing with the relation- 
ship between man and the Godhead. 
Judaism exhibits many variations in re- 
spect to this theme. But a comparison 
with Far Eastern thought brings out the 
main trend in each. The accepted Jew- 
ish view is that an absolute gulf sepa- 
rates the Creator from His creatures. But 


even so, and just because this is so, obe- 
dience to the Creator ought to be ab- 
solute. There is no actual need to un- 
derstand or to sense the reasons for the 
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mitsvot. The main thing is to obey them. 
A symbol of this is the Akedah. Abra- 
ham is prepared to sacrifice his only son, 
despite the Hebrew abhorence of human 
sacrifice, not because he achieved a mo- 
ment of self-identification with the Di- 
vine, but because he had an unequivocal 
command. Even in that exalted moment, 
Abraham remained separate, in his in- 
dividuality, from his God. 

The individual, therefore, always re- 
mains an individual. He never identifies 
or merges with the Godhead. Even when 
the final redemption arrives, and the 
dead are restored to life—even then, each 
person will remain a distinct and par- 
ticular entity. Of course, his spiritual 
content will be different, but not his 
definite personality. In fact, to the de- 
gree that the idea of personality is 
grasped by the religious intelligence or 
imagination, it is regarded as the high- 
est value. This concept has many con- 
sequences, which function from day to 
day, and from generation to generation: 
the individualism of the Jew, his zeal- 
ous dynamism; the constant calculation 
of personal reward and punishment, ly- 
ing like an open ledger before the tradi- 
tional Jew; or even the concern for 
prestige and honor, characteristic of the 
Jew who has lost his faith, and with it, 
his “share in eternity”. All this is re- 
lated to Jewish historical experience. 
This matter is so deeply rooted, and 
lies behind so many phenomena in per- 
sonal and social life, that the discussion 
of it could be drawn out indefinitely. 

This approach is far removed from 
the religious experience of the Far East. 
In the thought-world of the Orient, there 
is no absolute distinction between the 
Creator and his creation. The individual 
does not exist forever; the spiritual in- 
dividual does not want to exist forever, 


a 


not even in Paradise. True, the individ- 
ual is “reborn” in many forms, but in 
the Buddhist concept, he does not re- 
main the same individual. However, the 
main point is, that it is the goal of the 
enlightened person not to be born again; 
he wants to merge with the Divine, to 
cease being a separate entity. Western 
humanism, in all its various nuances, 
seeks to bring out the self, to strengthen 
man and to improve him, to beautify 
woman and educate her. To be sure, the 
Buddhist and the Hindu want man to 
be stronger, and woman more beautiful; 
but their highest goal is that both shall 
cease to exist. 

Profound ideas are sometimes ex- 
pressed in the form of stories. D. T. 
Suzuki, the philosophical spokesman of 
Zen Buddhism, says that “the Indians 
were expert at conveying metaphysical 
truths which are incapable of logical 
proof, by means of fairy-tales’. For ex- 
ample: In days of yore, a salt doll came 
to the wise men of India and asked to 
be taught all the secrets of the world 
“even unto the floor of the sea”. A sage 
answered her and said: “Dive into the 
ocean, and when you reach the bottom 
of the sea, you will know all”. “But what 
will be left of me?’”’, she asked. The sage 
“wrapped himself in noble silence”. And 
so the story ends. 

For a person to achieve understand- 
ing, he must free himself of the limits 
of his own personality, and rise above 
the antithesis between the knower and 
the known. S. Radhakrishnan, the great 
Indian philosopher, who is also Vice- 
President of the Republic of India, de- 
fines it in this wise: “The divine essence 
can be apprehended only in a state of 
exalted intuitive identification with it, 
a state that transcends rational aware- 
ness, with all its definitions, distinctions 
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and limitations. The touchstone of this 
identification is absolute happiness— 
—Ananda”. Absolute happiness thus con- 
sists, not in being an individual in one’s 
own person, or allied to some other hu- 
man being, but rather in breaking 
through the bounds of selfhood, and 
merging with the Divine. The Sanskrit 
word Ananda is compounded, in typical 
fashion, of two negatives—the utter ab- 
sence of unhappiness. Radhakrishnan 
says: ‘““Awareness is not so much the an- 
swer to an intellectual riddle as it is 
the victory in a soul-struggle’’. What is 
this struggle? It is the effort of the in- 
dividual to divest himself of his limited 
personality, and to feel the world as 
identical with himself. This struggle— 
the Yoga—has an infinity of forms. Bud- 
dhism nurtures the path of self-prepara- 
tion. A person should reach his God 
through the inwardness of his soul: 
“Everything is within thee’. (As Lao- 
Tze says: “You don’t have to put your 
head out the window in order to see the 
world”’.) 

This, perhaps, is the source of an im- 
portant misunderstanding of Buddhism. 
Buddha refused to define or discuss the 
attributes of God. His reaction to all 
questions and arguments on this sub- 
ject was “a noble silence”. Hence, many 
have taken him for an atheist. However, 
an Indian holy-man of the last century 
once dropped this phrase: “Gautama was 
no atheist; he was simply unable to ex- 
press his experience of God in human 
terms”. Whatever is really important 
cannot be put into any words at all. 
Thus, Buddhism denies, in principle, 
the possibility of any theology. In ef- 
fect, it says: “It doesn’t matter whether 
there is a God or not; just seek him with 
all your might and all your heart”. 

A third area of difference between 


Judaism and Far Eastern thought con- 
cerns the place of ethics in spiritual 
awareness. The centrality of ethics in 
the Jewish view is perfectly clear. From 
a philosophical point of view, to be 
sure, this fact can be defined in differ- 
ing ways. But no matter how the sub- 
ject is grounded philosophically, no one 
casts doubt on the centrality of the ethi- 
cal experience, and of ethical impera- 
tives in the world of Judaism. Despite 
“the prosperity of the wicked and the 
suffering of the just’—perhaps even be- 
cause of it—the problem of ethical con- 
duct is the basic foundation of all 
else. It becomes apparent why Judaism 
provided the spiritual basis, and some- 
times, even the personnel, for so many 
social movements. Most of the impera- 
tives of Judaism concern interpersonal 
conduct. In modern times, the Western 
world has managed to blur the essence 
of the problem, substituting for the idea 
“between man and his fellow-man” the 
formulation “and his society”, or even, 
“between one group of men and an- 
other group of men”. As though it were 
possible to solve the many problems of 
interpersonal relations by solving gen- 
eral social problems, and as though it 
were possible to find a lasting solution 
to the problems of society without solv- 
ing individual ethical problems! Only 
now are we beginning to understand 
the fallacy of this terrible and ludicrous 
distortion. It becomes clear that there 
is no social substitute for the original 
Hebraic emphasis—“between man and 
his fellow-man’’. 

The wisdom of the Orient, however, 
sees things in a different fashion; a fa- 
shion not necessarily opposed, but dif- 
ferent. And just because there is no op- 
position here, but rather a difference in 
kind, it is not easy to explain. 
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The moral directives of both systems 
are practically the same. Setting aside 
the first Commandment, with which 
Buddhism does not deal, the rules of 
both are almost identical; against mur- 
der, theft in all its forms, cheating of 
any kind; against sexual abandon; 
against lying and bearing false witness. 
Apparently human intelligence reaches 
the same practical conclusions in all 
generations and in every culture. It is 
interesting to note how closely the teach- 
ings of Maimonides resemble those of 
later Buddhism, in matters of personal 
deportment, such as habits of eating, 
manner of dress, sex-life, conduct of 
speech, public disputation and etiquette 
generally. The resemblance extends to 
minor details. For example, Maimonides 
says that a person should leave the table 
while still a little hungry; the disciples 
of Buddha say the same thing. 

What, then, is the difference? It is 
this: the Orientals claim that there is 
something over and above morality, and 
that is the rhythm of the cosmos. A per- 
son should feel this rhythm, know about 
it, direct his thoughts toward it. Ethical 
conduct is part of this rhythm. 

This point is greatly emphasized. The 
concept of heresy is foreign to Bud- 
dhism; it has no orthodoxy. But there 
is one notion which it does regard as 
"the great apostasy”. It is the postulate 
that the individual is a separate entity, 
or a distinct soul, capable of doing any- 
thing right without concentrating on 
the total rhythm of life. The idea of 
right conduct thus includes a_ large 
measure of merging the self into the All 
—nor does the latter mean only “all of 
humanity”. Just as clouds and rivers 
follow a life-rhythm, just as the grain 
ripens in its due season, and the tree 
bears fruit in its proper time—even so 


is there a rhythm and a “law” for every 
creature, including man. Morality is part 
of this all-encompassing insight—of per- 
ceiving the mystery of the rhythm of 
the universe. 

Buddhist tradition speaks of three 
stages in man’s road to happiness (read: 
man’s “achievement of balance’) : 


a) The sense of kindness, called Dana. 
This means, to feel brotherly-love for 
every other creature, whether he is 
righteous or unrighteous. (It is, of 
course, difficult to determine the right- 
eousness of non-humans). This is the 
basis of everything; without kindness 
the remaining steps are of no value. 


b) Ethical conduct—Sila. There is, 
however, no meaning to ethical con- 
duct if the individual is not actuated 
by loving kindness. Let me give a 
modern example. The taxes we pay 
are sometimes used to help other citi- 
zens. But, if we have no interest in 
those other people, if we do not re- 
joice in their joys, and feel pain in 
their sorrows—then there is no ethi- 
cal content in our payment of taxes, 
nor will the latter long endure. 


c) The highest stage is the develop- 
ment of the soul, through contempla- 
tion, towards absolute equilibrium— 
Bhawanah. Kindness and ethical con- 
duct are necessary because they enable 
man to school his soul towards self- 
identification with the Godhead. They 
are not the criterion, but rather means 
to the end, rungs on the ladder. From 
which we conclude, that ethics is part 
of a more general awareness of the 
relationship between the individual 
and all that is; between spirit and 
“nature”, between activity and _ bal- 
ance, between the suffering which is 
our lot, and the bliss which so re- 
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fines our afflictions that suffering loses 
its power. 


It follows, naturally, that the great 
“maxim” of Buddhism is the middle 
way. Man must achieve a balance be- 
tween himself and his neighbor, between 
himself and his bodily needs, between 
himself and all spheres of life; and this 
he must do by overcoming all contra- 
dictions, all extremes. To be sure, every 
person must find his own middle way. 
There is no single path, illuminated by 
beacons, which exempt the individual 
from conducting his own search—to find 
himself. As one Oriental sage puts it: 
“All that is written in the thousands of 
Buddhist volumes adds up to no more 
than a finger, pointing in the direction 
of The Way. The road itself? That you 
must seek out on your own.” 

Now we can sense the vast measure 
of tolerance characteristic of these Far 
Eastern religions. Tolerance becomes 
part of the great equilibrium. There is 
something symbolic in Buddha’s last ex- 
perience, before he attained his enlight- 
enment and reached his merger with Be- 
ing—his Nirvana. It was a lesson he re- 
ceived from a group of strolling dancers, 
who passed by as he sat sunken in 
thought. And this is what they sang: 


“Tense not the strings too much, 

Lest the tone strike harshly on the 
ear; 

Nor loose the strings too much, 

Or the tone will disappear.” 


Here we have the golden mean, avoid- 
ing all extremes, inviting us to see life 
steadily, and see it whole. Ethics become 
one tone in the harmonious chord of 
life’s totality. 

Let us point out one more area of dif- 
ference: the place of the sage in society. 
Spiritual awareness, as understood by 


Oriental doctrine, is difficult to achieve 
and to maintain. No performance of 
mitsvot ma’asiot, no matter how numer- 
ous—no measure of ethical conduct, no 
matter how perfect—will enable a_per- 
son to attain true sagacity. Only an in- 
ner experience, born of contemplation, 
or of some measure of Yoga, and com- 
ing after tremendous labor on oneself, 
can help one reach the goal. Clearly, 
a whole people can scarcely be expected 
to join in the search for such perfection. 
The role is, therefore, assigned to the 
sage, the monk, the holy man. There 
are many religions and sects in the Far 
East; but, in all of them, the represen- 
tatives of “religion” are given a funda- 
mentally different role from that as- 
signed to the other strata and classes of 
society. True, the spiritually aware owe 
something to the commonality of men, 
and usually owe them a lot; but they re- 
main a class apart. Jewish tradition, too, 
has special, refined rules of behavior for 
the Talmid Hakham. The latter, accord- 
ing to Maimonides, is distinguished by 
his habits of eating, of speech, of dress, 
and even of cohabitation. Nevertheless, 
Judaism recognizes no special caste of 
Talmidei Hakhamim. The essential 
thing in Judaism is the performance of 
the Mitsvot—whether 613, 365, or any 
other number as time goes on. The 
Shulhan Arukh was adopted by Jews, 
at a given time, and may conceivably be 
altered. But never has Judaism conceived 
of one Shulhan Arukh for ordinary Jews, 
and a special one for the Talmid Hak- 
ham. 


Judaism shares with the Oriental trad- 
itions an attitude of skepticism towards 
governments and rulers. The limitation 
of their powers is an ethical must, in 
both systems of thought. The story of 
Jotham and Abimelech (Judges ch. 9) 
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describes satirically the type of person 
eager to rule. It is the prickly bramble, 
the gross and brutal thorn; not the love- 
ly olive-tree, the juicy fig-tree, the fruit- 
ful vine. The Bible carefully describes 
the faults of even the best-loved rulers: 
David, with his treatment of Uriah, Sol- 
omon and his seven hundred concubines. 
Yes, the man of the spirit—the prophet, 
the scribe, the sage—they do have a spe- 
cially blessed role in society. But in spite 
of this, a basic difference remains be- 
tween the two systems of thought. For 
Judaism, Israel—all of Israel—is a “king- 
dom of priests, a holy nation”. In the 
Far Eastern traditions, the masses lag 
far behind the “enlightened”. It is on 
the latter that special demands are made. 
Perhaps, some day, all will attain the 
heights. In the meantime, a great gulf 
separates those who have mastered the 
esoteric lore, from those incapable of 
such knowledge, for the knowing is im- 
measurably difficult. 

Many results flow from this, and one 
of them is perfectly clear. Other peo- 
ples, whether or not they fulfill their 
spiritual heritages, remain peoples; their 
reason for being is not nullified. Israel 
is different; if it fails to embody its To- 
rah, its national existence begins to be 
invalidated. To the extent that this peo- 
ple has an identity of its own, it is tied 
up with the effort—successful or other- 
wise—to bring its spiritual awareness to 
fulfillment, within the framework of an 
entire people. 

We conclude with a brief reference to 
what the two world-views have in com- 
mon. What they share is far from negli- 
gible. However, I have chosen the Sab- 
bath as the best symbol of their areas 
of agreement. 

The traditional Jewish Sabbath is an 
expression of a profound intuition. In 


modern times, one hears it described as 
a “social achievement”. If this is sup- 
posed to represent the essential mean- 
ing of the Sabbath, then its significance 
is utterly distorted. If it is a matter of 
rest from labor—why only one day in 
seven? Why not a few extra hours each 
day? Why everyone at the same time, in- 
stead of the custom adopted by certain 
kibbutzim, where rest-days are staggered? 
From the point of view of the produc- 
tive process, as well as “rationalized” 
leisure, such a system is more practical. 
But we know that, despite the rest ele- 
ment of the Sabbath, this is not its real 
meaning. You can be idle, and “pass the 
time” all day long—and it still won't be 
Sabbath at all. You can take the day off 
and attend a boxing-match or join in a 
noisy foot-ball game, or some similar 
form of gaiety—and the result will be 
the opposite of Sabbath. It will be the 
most utter of “weekdays”. There is some 
kind of “mystery” here; some point of 
contact which, if you feel it, everything 
becomes clear to you; but if you don't, 
the whole thing thins out and loses its 
content, ending up as a mere “social 
achievement”. 

When Jeremiah wants to sum up the 
sins of Israel, he says, “They violate My 
Sabbaths”. When the Midrash wants to 
convey the concept of “the world-to- 
come”, it puts it this way: “The Sab- 
bath is a reflection of the world-to- 
come”. When the Rabbis try to indicate 
the nature of ultimate perfection, they 
say: “The Sabbath is the alter-ego of 
K’nesset Israel”. The first Jewish phi- 
losophers sensed the mystical quality of 
the Sabbath. Aristobulus of Alexandria 
finds that “the number seven has esoteric 
meaning for all creation, and for human 
life.” Let me quote a remark attributed 
to Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai, important 
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because it points up the esoteric element 
in the Sabbath: “All the commandments 
were given to Israel by the Holy One 
in public, except the commandment of 
the Sabbath, which was imparted pri- 
vately”’. 

What does all this imply? It implies 
a concept of a definite rhythm in the 
life of man, and in the life of all crea- 
tion. (The commandment of the Sab- 
bath applies not only to man, but to 
his ox and his ass. Judaism does not 
reduce man to the level of oxen; but 
does, sometimes, try to raise dumb beasts 
to the level of man!) In other words, 
there is a rhythm of everyday activity, 
the practical calculation of a man’s re- 
lationships with his family and _ his 
friends, even with himself and with God. 
But all this is not enough to establish 
him as a spiritual being, even though 
he conducts himself with utter proprie- 
ty and righteousness. The weekday rou- 
tine of living exhausts a man inwardly, 
and breaks his contact with the source 
of his being. We need the great pause, 
in order to renew the forces of creativity 
and awareness. Without it, there is no 
spiritual balance. Rest from labor is not 
the main thing, but rather the external 
framework—or more accurately, simply 
a constituent element. Holiness and 
blessing are the essence of the Sabbath: 
“The Lord blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it”. 

The Hassidic Rabbi Levi Yitshok of 
Berditchey writes as follows in his Kedu- 
shat Levi: “Because the world as activity 
predominates during the days of the 
week, the divine aspect is submerged. 
Not so on the Sabbath, when everything 
reverts to its highest nature, and one ac- 
tually senses how everything is bound 
up with the divine aspect from on 
high... As a result, man returns on the 


Sabbath to his essential roots”. He gives 
several examples to show how the Sab- 
bath changes the rhythm of human re- 
action. For instance, “there are people 
who talk incessantly”. That is the qual- 
ity of Hol, the profane, the workaday. 
But “there are people who take thought, 
and pause between one phrase and an- 
other, weighing inwardly what they will 
say”. That is the quality of Sabbath. 
When a person does not react hastily, 
spaces are opened up, so to speak, in 
the wall that divides him from _ the 
world. We cannot sense the reality of 
God’s universe through the uncertain 
“cracks” in the wall that surround us 
during the workaday week, but we can 
become aware of it through the larger, 
purer ‘apertures’ created by the Sab- 
bath. Then some contact is established 
between us and the world of Creation. 
Had not the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
rested on the seventh day, it is doubt- 
ful whether his creatures could have 
found a way to Him.” The Sabbath, in 
short, is the day of awareness. 

These ideas can readily be expressed 
in terms of Buddhist wisdom. No doubt 
a Buddhist sage would have formulated 
things a little differently—“the inner 
voice of silence” instead of “the divine 
aspect from on high”, and similar varia- 
tions. But the spiritual essence would 
remain the same. 

We dwell, for a moment, on one small 
point in this connection. One notes that 
the Berditchever sees the essence of the 
Sabbath in its effect on the way human 
beings react. But the Sabbath can over- 
flow into the rest of the week; indeed, 
perhaps that is its mission. If you de- 
lay your reaction, and cast your eyes 
downward in contemplation—you will, 
perhaps, see better into your own heart, 
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and “think” differently. The disciples 
of Buddha emphasize this spirit of “Sab- 
bath” on the week-day. Even if it is 
not the duty of everyman, it is the duty 
of the sage. Perhaps in this quality, rath- 
er than in the accumulation of store- 
houses of information, lies the distinc- 
tion of the scholar and sage. In this 
mystic aspect of the Sabbath—without 
touching on the forms of observance, 
which are influenced by the develop- 
ment of civilization, and by the politi- 
cal situation of the people—in this inner 


quality we find the great wisdom shared 
by different revelations. No doubt there 
is a great and compelling truth implicit 
in the well-known remark of the Tal- 
mudic sage, Abbaye: “Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed only because her people violated 
the Sabbath”. A people that has lost 
its stability of soul, its spiritual balance, 
the deep rhythm that determines its re- 
sponses to inner and external forces— 
that people’s existence becomes ques- 
tionable. Without Menuhah, there is no 
Nahalah. 








THE JUDAISTIC STRAIN IN DOSTOYEVSKY 


A. SHAULI 


The saying of him who heareth 
the words of God, 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Fallen down, yet with open eyes... 
(Numbers 24:4) 


he Hebrew writer A. Steinmann, in 

one of his short essays, coins these 
lines: “Dostoyevsky has torn the royal 
cloak to place bandage-shreds upon the 
wounds of man. His path to the truth 
is crossed by the blood-stripes on the 
souls of his heroes, and on his way to 
the paradise of holiness, his hands have 
done violence to the human _ soul, 
making of it a pillow for his head, and 
the devil in him serves the divine. Note 
the comment of Rashi on a verse simi- 
lar in construction.” } 


— EEE 
Dostoyevsky knew precious little of the Jew- 
ish mode of life and even less of Jewish 
thought and faith. In his novel The House of 
The Dead, he has a Jew don Tefillin on Fri- 
day night! All the more remarkable then, are 
the deep assonances that A. Shauli points out 
between certain elements in Dostoyevsky’s 
thought and the Jewish tradition. Particularly 
remarkable are the parallels to be found in 
the writings of Rabbi Mendel of Kotzk. The 
author was born in Russia in 1913, where he 
remained until 1931 when he migrated to Is- 
rael. He received his Rabbinic ordination from 
the late Rabbi Abraham Kuk. Rabbi Shauli 
has recently settled in America. His writings 
have appeared in a number of Hebrew periodi- 
cals both here and Israel. The essay was trans- 
lated from the Hebrew by Mr. Ivan Caine. 





1Ketuvim, 26 Tevet, 1926. 


The writer was vague and did not in- 
dicate the source in Rashi. But whoever 
enters the domain of the thought and 
troublous problems of that giant of Rus- 
sian literature is reminded that these 
very problems are found abundantly in 
Midrashic and Hasidic writings. The 
latter, too, treat of the confusion of 
the powers within the soul, and of 
the struggle of the descent which is pre- 
requisite for the ascent. That master 
craftsman from the banks of the Neva, 
unrivalled in literature as a psychologi- 
cal prober, penetrated to the most re- 
mote regions of the soul, ascended to 
heaven and descended to the depths. 

It is not our concern here to discuss 
the creative genius of Dostoyevsky, nor 
shall we examine the psychological truth 
of the somber and sensitive “master of 
narration”. Here, we shall only touch 
on certain strands of thought in his 
works to which parallels may be found 
in Midrash and Hasidic literature. 

The Russian writer Merejkowsky re- 
lates that his father brought him to 
Dostoyevsky to instruct him how to de- 
velop his literary abilities. To which 
Dostoyevsky replied: “Suffer.” (In the 
idiom of the Talmudic sages: “The To- 
rah is preserved only by those who to- 
tally surrender themselves for it’) .? 
Though there are no direct quotations 
from the Talmud in Dostoyevsky, a 





2 Berachot 63a. 
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number of his ideas have their counter- 
parts in Talmud and Midrash. 

The “somber giant” has a tendency 
to weave into the texture of his stories 
ideas and aphorisms. Here is an excerpt 
from Crime and Punishment: ‘Where? 
Where?”, thought Raskolnikov as he 
plodded on, “Where have I read this, 
how a man sentenced to die, an hour be- 
fore his death says, or thinks, that if 
they would place him on a height, on 
the crag of a rock in mid-ocean, and 
in a place so narrow that there would 
scarcely be room for his two feet—and 
all around him gaping deeps, ocean 
waters, eternal darkness, endless soli- 
tude, and relentless tempests—and they 
would leave him, in this state, standing 
on a piece of ground less than a foot 
square, for his whole life, for a thousand 
years, for all eternity—that even then it 
would be better to so live than to die 
immediately. Only to live and live! Any 
life, but to live!’ 

A striking analogue is to be met with 
in the Midrashic tale of Moses’ death: 
“Moses said to the Holy One, ‘Lord of 
the World, put one of my eyes under 
the door, and let them press the door 
on it, and let me live and not die.’’* 
Even a tortured “one-eyed” existence is 
better than total cessation. In Raskolni- 
kov, the central figure of Crime and 
Punishment, two basic elements have 
been fused; the fear of death and the 
compulsive will to live. But ultimately 
his hero is dominated by the clear, 
mighty forces of life which possess his 
innermost soul. The meaning of the ex- 
altation of life over death forms the 
theme of the author’s epilogue to the 
novel where the turning point in the 
hero’s life is reached, “He looked at his 





3 Chapter 5. 
4 Midrash Tanhuma, Haazinu. 


comrades in the chain gang with aston- 
ishment. How much all these men loved 
life. He was tortured by the thought; 
why did he not kill himself? Had the 
desire to live taken such hold on him? 
Then he felt that the place of ingenious 
reasoning had been usurped by life.” 

The esteem of the genius of the psy- 
chological novel for the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially for the Book of Job is 
well-known. “Fathers and teachers, take 
pity on me for the tears I now shed,” 
he says in his masterpiece, The Brothers 
Karamazov. “I cannot read this sacro- 
sanct text without tears. O God, how 
exa:ted is the Book of Job, and how 
lucid its lesson. How many forces are 
transmitted to man through it. Truly, 
a sculpture of the world, and of man, 
and of the qualities of men.” 

The afflictions of Raskolnikov, like 
those of Job, come to an end. They 
are transitory, just as sin is never per- 
manent. Ultimately, there comes to every 
sinner the return to the fount of life. 
And in Dostoyevsky we have a struggle 
towards the denouement indicated in 
the verse in which Job’s later fate is 
spelled out: “So he redeemed his soul 
from going into the pit and his life be- 
holdeth the light’.5 

Here we are reminded of one of the 
great figures of Hasidism, the man of 
storm and sorrow, Rabbi Mendel of 
Kotzk. To be sure, Dostoyevsky possesses 
none of the ardent religiosity of Rabbi 
Mendel. Nor is Rabbi Mendel’s the 
demonic genius that insists on the 
plunge into the tenebrous, bottom- 
less depths which we find in the “man 
of the underworld”. The distance be- 
tween the Jew and the Russian is un- 
spanable. There is a remoteness of spir- 
it between the two men despite their 





5 Job 33:28. 
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near contemporaneity. One was an in- 
cisive Jew who tapped the wellsprings 
of Jewish thought. The other was born 
into a Russian social class laden with 
despair, doubt and sin. The one anxious- 
ly sought to do the will of God; and 
the other was addicted to the melan- 
choly perception of tragic, fatal neces- 
sity. Nonetheless, there are strands which 
unite these two men in a striking way. 
The basic bond which unites these two 
distant worlds is the contemplation, at 
one and the same time, of the celestial 
heights and the infernal depths. 

Rabbi Mendel of Kotzk, the most 
rebellious thinker produced by Hasid- 
ism, is full of conflicts and contradic- 
tions. He rose to the support of Hasid- 
ism at a time when it was already in 
its decline. He sought to revivify it, to 
pave a new way for it, to synthesize 
anew the faith which had overexpanded 
with the intellect which had been over- 
contracted. Out of spiritual strength, the 
Kotzker strove for the heights. “With 
one foot,” he said, “I stand in the sev- 
enth Heaven; and with the other, in 
nethermost Hell.’’® 

In these spiritual qualities, he calls 
to mind the genius of Russian litera- 
ture. Dostoyevsky was consumed by the 
passion to lay bare man’s inner despera- 
tion and to reveal the unceasing strug- 
gle between faith and despair. His soul 
cried out for ashen skies which give no 
sign and grant no miracle. “For me, mir- 
aculous events have no validity in rela- 
tion to faith. In the mind of the realis- 
tic man, faith comes not by virtue of 
signs, but rather does he find strength 
within himself to rise above miracles and 
wonders,” argues Dostoyevsky’s hero in 
The Brothers Karamazov. 





6 Emet V’Emunah, Jerusalem, 5708. 


Among the acute and paradoxical ob- 
servations of Rabbi Mendel, we find a 
similar statement: “There is nothing 
novel about miracles. Any wizard can 
blind heaven and earth.”” He explained 
the verse, “And ye shall be holy men 
unto Me....”7 thus: “You shall be holy 
in earthliness.”* The phrase “signs and 
wonders in the land of the children of 
Ham”, elicited the following comment 
from him: “Signs are encountered only 
in the land of the simple people, ‘chil- 
dren of Ham’,”® 

The Kotzker had none of the tran- 
quility of contemplation which marked 
the builders of Hasidism. But he did 
have an extraordinary measure of dar- 
ing courage in the realm of faith. He 
was deeply touched by a show of brave- 
ry, even on the part of a villain. He 
contemptuously disdained the spiritual 
flaccidity of small believers and timid 
minds. He was wont to say: “Pharaoh 
was a man among men. A person living 
in our time, if afflicted by half a plague, 
would straightway cringe and scream— 
‘The Lord is God, and all His ways are 
just.” But Pharaoh was a man; ten 
plagues the Holy One directed against 
him, and still he stood his ground.” 

Once again we recall the words of 
Dostoyevsky: “For this was the great 
strength of Raskolnikov, who chose to 
be courageous at the cost of great pain. 
He did not regret what he had done. 
In one thing alone did he admit that 
he had committed a crime, that he did 
not bear his crime, but confessed it.”"™ 
Again, the Kotzker explained the words 
of the Kohelet,—“he who _ increases 





7 Exodus 22:30. 

8 Emet V’Emunah. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Epilogue of Crime and Punishment. 
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knowledge, increases sorrow” thus: “A 
man should increase his knowledge even 
if, in so doing, he increases his sorrow.”’!? 

The measure of a man’s worth is that 
he is not indifferent to God’s existence, 
that the question of the existence of 
God is for him personal, subjective, cru- 
cial in his life. A man once came to 
Rabbi Mendel and lamented that he 
was unable to avoid brooding on the 
question whether or not there is a God. 
Rabbi Mendel asked him, “What do you 
care whether there is a God?” The man 
leaped up, as though bitten by a ser- 
pent, and cried out: “Rabbi, if there 
is no God, what meaning has anything, 
and what purpose has anything?” “As 
long as it matters to you, all is well,” 
said Rabbi Mendel. 

If there is no God, then everything 
is permitted, declares Dostoyevsky’s hero 
in the novel Ghosts. 

Rabbi Mendel asked one of his fol- 
lowers, “What is God?”’, and the pupil 
responded that he did not know. “And 
I, do I know?” said Rabbi Mendel. “But 
God is that which certainly exists, and 
besides Him there is nothing which cer- 
tainly exists.” Writing in his diary, Do- 
stoyevsky declares that should he have 
to choose between truth and God, he 
would choose God, even if he should 
stand outside the pale of truth. 

Especial importance is ascribed to the 
truth which is born of suffering. While 
good is exterior and superficial, evil and 
anguish are generally esconced in deep 
folds of darkness. For this reason, Do- 
stoyevsky’s “man of the underworld” 
would say to the complacent: “You be- 
lieve in a crystal palace with soaring 
towers. I neither believe in it, nor do 





12 Emet V Emunah. 


I want to believe in it. All of your ‘next 
world’ is not worth a garlic skin to me.” 
Similarly, Rabbi Mendel used to say: “I 
am obliged to knock at the gates of 
heaven even though I am not sure 
whether I shall be answered, or whether 
there is any reward and punishment in 
the next world.’ 

The story of the passing of Rabbi 
Mendel of Kotzk, parallels that of the 
death of Father Zossima, in The Broth- 
ers Karamazov. The Father's followers 
are bitterly disappointed when the 
monk’s body exudes a stench after his 
death. Similarly, Rabbi Itshe addresses 
the Hasidim after the immersion of 
Rabbi Mendel’s body in a ritual bath 
prior to burial: “I have a tradition from 
the house of Kotzk—man is foul-smell- 
ing’’.14 

The closeness of spirit between these 
two titans of the spirit, different in so 
many respects, is revealed by Rabbi 
Mendel’s comment on Balaam. “The 
saying of him who heareth the words 
of God, and knoweth the knowledge of 
the Most High, who seeth the vision of 
the Almighty, fallen down, yet with 
open eyes.” Rabbi Mendel commented: 
“This belongs to the world’s arcana, and 
no one can understand this mystery. 
Balaam heard the words of God, he saw 
visions of heaven, and with all of this, 
still he was Balaam the wicked... .” 

The epileptic from Petrograd was a 
master artist; “fallen down, yet with 
open eyes”, he saw visions of the A\l- 
mighty and of the demonic. The holy 
and the profound swirled in him in con- 
fusion; a man of God and a “man of 
the underworld.” 





13 Cf. In the Forests of Poland, by J. Opa- 
toshu. 


14 Ibid. 











COLLECTIVISM AND INDIVIDUALISM 
IN JUDAISM 


CH. W. REINES 


n modern times there are two salient 

views concerning the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. The 
“individualistic” view generally stresses 
the value of individuality, and sees 
the purpose of social and political in- 
stitutions as the creation of the proper 
conditions for the development of the 
personality. The “collectivistic” view, on 
the other hand, stresses the priority of 
society and the complete—biological as 
well as spiritual—dependence of the in- 
dividual upon society. Both these views, 
which can be traced to classical antiqui- 
ty, were prompted in modern times by 


1 The Cynics and Cyrenaics, and especially Epi- 
curus, represent an extreme “individualistic” 
point of view, in that they see the aim of 
morality in the self-sufficient autarchy of 
the individual and advocate, in various degrees, 
withdrawal from public life. Plato and Aristo- 
tle represent the “collectivistic” view. The lat- 
ter says (Politics I, I1) that the State takes 
precedence over the individual, just as the 
whole organism takes precedence over the in- 
dividual members. 


In an age of growing collectivization, a variety 
of psychoanalysts and social psychologists are 
turning to an anxious examination of its im- 
pact on the individual. While collectivization 
is a modern phenomenon, its basic equation— 
the individual and the community in their in- 
ter-relationship—occupied the attention of the 
Sages. Dr. Reines seeks to draw a general con- 
clusion from a marshalling and analysis of their 
thought in this area. 


social and political factors, and have 
found their expression in general philos- 
ophical thought. 

The principal thinkers of the eigh- 
teenth century, proclaiming the rights of 
man, strongly advocated the individual- 
istic point of view. Rousseau, Hobbes 
and Locke gave it concrete expression 
in the theory of the social contract. Ac- 
cording to this view, the state resulted 
from the contract between individuals 
for their mutual security. From a higher 
ethical aspect, the idea of the dignity of 
the individual found its fullest expres- 
sion in the philosophy of Kant, who saw 
in it the cardinal principle of ethics. The 
nineteenth century, on the other hand, 
which was influenced by the develop- 
ment of the historical and social sciences, 
discarded the unhistorical fiction of the 
isolated individual and generally stressed 
the “collectivistic” view.? From the prac- 
tical socio-political aspect, the develop- 
ment of modern industry, which resulted 
in a greater collectivization of social life, 
and the recognition of the tremendous 
moral and social harm resulting from 
the ruthless pursuit of economic self-in- 





2 This view was advanced in its most extreme 
form by Auguste Comte (La Sociologie, Paris 
1897 p. 51 £), who says that the concept of 
the independent existence of the individual is 
based on an abstraction. A similar view was 
also expressed by various other philosophers 
and sociologists. 
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terest, led to the mighty tide of the So- 
cialist movement. At the same time, how- 
ever, the “individualistic” trend con- 
tinues to exist to the present day in 
the liberal movements, which—in their 
broad and true meaning—stress the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. 

Closer examination reveals that with- 
in their respective contexts, both view- 
points retain a relative validity and are 
not at all mutually exclusive but rather 
complementary. The human individual 
can realize his spiritual potentialities 
and becomes a “personality” in the prop- 
er sense only within society, since, un- 
like the animal, his mental development 
depends on language and on the spirit- 
ual heritage which is transmitted by the 
group. It is likewise generally true—as 
modern naturalistic thought has so heav- 
ily emphasized—that the behaviour of 
the individual is largely determined 
by biological and sociological factors. 
(These, however, in no way exclude 
the freedom of will in the ethical sense) . 
But the individual is not merely a “part” 
of society as the cell is a part of the or- 
ganism (as was assumed by the so-called 
“organic” theory of society), for every 
individual is a self-conscious personality 
with its own will and an immeasurable 
store of inner life. To be sure, every in- 
dividual stands in various relationships 
to other individuals and social groups; 
but the individual is never entirely “‘so- 
cialized”: behind the facade of the “‘so- 
cial self” there is hidden the intimate 
“self” of the personality.® 


% Henri Bergson, who generally advocates the 
extreme type of the collectivistic theory, ob- 
serves (The Two Sources of Morality and Reli- 
gion, p. 114): “Each of us belongs as much to 
society as to himself. While his consciousness, 
delving downwards, reveals to him the deeper 


The heart of the problem of the rela- 
tionship of the individual to society 
must be viewed from the ethical per- 
spective. Ethics has both a social and 
an individual aspect. The social aspect 
of ethics consists in the demand that the 
individual repress his egoistic impulses 
and adjust his aims and psychic energy 
to the larger ends of his society and cul- 
ture. But mere compliance with the de- 
mands of society, and even an intensive 
cultivation of social interests (as stressed 
by John Dewey in his Ethics), does not 
yet constitute a moral personality unless 
the individual displays at the same time 
personal moral qualities, such as purity 
of heart, chastity, humility, devotion to 
his fellowman, etc. Ethics is generally 
based on the notion of personal respon- 
sibility, the idea of the dignity of the 
individual and the worth of the moral 
personality. The latter idea found its 
expression in Jewish ethics in the con- 
cept of the Zaddik (the righteous one). 

The social aspect of ethics, in the 
broadest sense, consists in the insight 
that the _ collective—and _particular- 
ly the state, as the representative of the 
common will—as well as the individual 
have their moral duties and responsibili- 
ties towards the individuals within it, 
towards other states, and towards human- 
ity at large. In practice, however, the 
State’s sense of moral responsibility is 
often woefully deficient. At times, it ap- 
pears as nothing more than the incor- 
poration of the collective egotism and 





he goes an ever more original personality, in- 
commeasurable with the others and, indeed, in- 
definable in words, on the surface of life we 
are in continuous contact with other men whom 
we resemble and to whom we are united by a 
discipline which creates between them and us a 
relation of interdependence.” 
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lust for power. The prophets of Israel 
stressed, therefore, that states are answer- 
able to divine justice for their crimes.® 

On the other hand, group solidarity 
is very strong under primitive condi- 
tions, and the notion of personal respon- 
sibility is, therefore, not fully developed. 
Primitive criminal law imposes pun- 
ishment for an unwillful offense as well 
as for a willful one, and the members 
of the culprit’s family are also consid- 
ered liable.6 Ancient religious thought 
also assumes that divine punishment 
reaches the descendants because of the 
sins of their ancestors, and that in some 
extreme cases the entire community may 
be punished because of a sin committed 
by a single individual.*? Ezekiel repu- 
diated the notion that sons are punish- 
able for the sins of their fathers.§ 

The Rabbis either acknowledged this 
historical fact, or tried to reconcile the 
opposing views and to interpret the 
statement of the Decalogue (‘visiting 
the sins of the father upon their chil- 
dren to the third and fourth genera- 
tion”) in such a way that it would not 
contradict the principle of personal re- 
sponsibility.® At the same time, however, 
the rabbis emphasized the ethical mean- 
ing of the doctrine of collective respon- 
sibility, as signifying the moral inter- 
dependence of individuals. This idea 





4Cf. Nietzche, Der Wille Zur Macht, p. 484 
and Ibid., p. 485, Der Staat oder die Organi- 
sierte Unmoralitat ... als Wille Zur Macht, zum 
Kriege, zur Eroberung, zur Rache. 

5 Amos 2: 1-8. 

6H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (1877), 121. 

7 Exod. 20:5. Josh. 22:20. Num. 16:32. Cf. West- 
ermark, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, 
42 f. 

8 Ezekiel 18:20. 

9 Cf. Makkoth 24 b; Sanhedrin 27 b; Mekhilta 
Yithro. 


found its expression in the statement’? 
that all Israelites are surety (aret- 
vim) for each other. The sense of this 
statement is that each man must be as 
concerned with the moral perfection of 
his fellowman as he is with his own". 
The socio-ethical basis of Judaism is ex- 
pressed in the notion of the Covenant, 
which signifies the common subjection 
of the nation to the law of the Torah.™ 

Both the principle of personal respon- 
sibility and the demand for the com- 
plete identification of the individual 
with the collective are succinctly ex- 
pressed in the maxim of Hillel:'* “If I 
will not care for myself who will care, 
but if I care only for myself who am 
I?” In this maxim there is expressed 
the thought that the individual should 
be aware of his responsibility towards 
himself and see to his self-perfection, 
but, at the same time, he should also be 
aware that he can fulfill his moral des- 
tiny only in society and not in isola- 
tion.’ This point is also stressed in an- 





10 Sifra Behukottai; Sanhedrin 27 b. 

11 There is no basis, therefore, for the thesis, 
which was long current in Biblical criticism, 
that post-Exilic Judaism was based on the “in- 
dividualistic” tenet in contrast to the “‘collec- 
tivism” of pre-Exilic Israel. Modern Biblical 
scholars, too, repudiate this thesis. Cf. M. Lohr, 
Sozialismus und Individualismus in Alten Tes- 
tament; 1. Hempel, Dos Ethos des Alten Testa- 
ments, p. 33, remarks: “Individuum und Geme- 
inschaft nicht Gegensatze fur das Israelitische 
Denken.” 

12 Cf. Ch. W. Reines, Yahid Vezibbur Bayaha- 
duth, p. 70. There is some similarity between 
the Biblical-Talmudical notion of Covenant and 
Rousseau’s concept of the social contract. See 
on the latter concept Ernest Cassirer, Philoso- 
phie der Aufklarung, 349, 352. 

13 Aboth, I, 14. 

14 Varios far-fetched interpretations have been 
proposed for this statement, but our inter- 
pretation is in full accord with the philologi- 
cal meaning of the text, since the term (l’atzmi) 
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other statement by Hillel:!® “Do not 
separate yourself from the community.” 
This warning is particularly directed 
against the tendency of many intellec- 
tuals, absorbed as they are in their theo- 
retical studies, to take little if any in- 
terest in public affairs. In Rabbinic 
Judaism, the idea of the so-called vita 
contemplattva—a commonplace of Greek 
philosophy—is entirely unknown. Appar- 
ently, however, this psychological dis- 
position was observed in Talmudic 
times among some students. One source!® 
ironically describes a certain type who 
makes himself like a “sacred tithe” 
which is laid in the corner, and says to 
himself, ‘“‘Peace to my soul, why should 
I trouble myself with public affairs?” 
Judaism is opposed to monasticism’s pre- 
occupation with the salvation of the in- 
dividual soul.'? Judaism demands active 
participation in public affairs and soli- 
darity with the nation in its sorrows and 
joys.15 At the same time, however, as 
Maimonides correctly deduced from the 
words of the prophet,!® Jewish ethics 
recommends withdrawal from society 
when it is morally depraved, lest the in- 
dividual succumb to the evil influence 
of the environment. Hence, in the Jew- 
ish view the preservation of the moral 
character of the individual precedes life 
in and with society. 


employed here means the individual in isola- 
tion. It is interesting to note that a similar 
idea has often been expressed by noted educa- 
tors and philosophers in modern times in terms 
similar to Hillel's. Cf. I. G. Fichte, (Werke HU, 
628) : “Wer sich absondert der gibt seinen Zweck 
auf; wer nur fur sich selbst sorgen will, in mo- 


ralischer Rucksicht, der sorgt nicht einmal fur 
sich.” 


15 Aboth, Il, 4. 

16 Tanhuma Mishpatim. 

17 Maimonides, Deoth, Il, 1. 

18 Taanith lla. 

19 Deoth, V1, with reference to Jer. 9:1. 


However, the Rabbis saw the highest 
ethical aim in the unity and solidarity 
of the community. One source*® observes 
that among the Jewish people there are 
various levels of moral and spiritual at- 
tainment. Some excel in learning but 
not in acts; others excel in good works 
but not in learning; still others are defi- 
cient both in learning and in good works. 
But even the latter (the ignorant and 
the sinners) cannot be doomed to per- 
dition, but—says the Lord—all these 
strata of the people should unite with 
each other. The implication is clear. 
Even inferior individuals rise to a high- 
er moral level by associating themselves 
with the rest of the community. 

Even as they stressed identification of 
the individual with the community, the 
Rabbis also stressed the dignity of the 
individual. This idea is of fundamen- 
tal importance to ethics, since it sug- 
gests the intrinsic value of the “person” 
as distinguished from the extrinsic value 
of the thing. One of the chief character- 
istics of Rabbinic law is the paramount 
emphasis it places on human dignity in 
all its ramifications (the dignity of the 
poor, of woman, and even of the crimi- 
nal) 24 The Rabbinic doctrine of the 
“dignity of the human creature” (k’vod 
haberiyoth) is based on the maxim that 
every individual, as the creation and 
image of the Lord, possesses an intrin- 
sic value.** The religious attitude is 
based on the sense of awe and the aware- 
ness of values in life and the world. Con- 
sequently Rabbinic thought—unlike sci- 
entific thought which is concerned pri- 


20 Leviticus Rabbah, XXX. 

21 See Ch. W. Reines, Torah Umusar, 199 f. 
22 Comp. the wording of the blessing at the 
wedding ceremony (Keiuboth 8a): “Who created 
everything in His glory and created man in His 
image.” 
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marily with the general aspects of things 
—is aware also of the unique character 
and value of each individual. The Rab- 
bis emphasized this thesis by pointing 
out that although all men are descen- 
dants of one common progenitor they dif- 
fer from one another in physiognomy 
and psychic disposition.*’ It is stated, 
therefore, that when one sees a crowd 
one is supposed to say: “Blessed is the 
Lord who knows the hearts of men that 
they are not alike unto each other in 
physiognomy and character.”** The 
sense of this statement is that although 
the individual is subject to the law of 
heredity, and that in the crowd the in- 
dividuals seem to lose their identity and 
to resemble each other, “common” peo- 
ple are not a uniform “mass” (as has 
been alleged by Nietzsche and some oth- 
er modern thinkers) , for every individu- 
al is a unique personality. 

The Rabbis further pointed out®® that 
by ascribing the ancestry of all mankind 
to one single individual, the Biblical 
account of creation would stress the im- 
portance of the individual. The Rabbi- 
nic emphasis here is on the need of 
exercising the utmost regard for the life 
of the individual in view of society's 
ever-present readiness to sacrifice the in- 
dividual to its own interests. The Mish- 
nah dwells on this point in connection 
with its account of the utmost caution 
which the Sanhedrin observed in mat- 
ters of capital punishment. In urging 
this extreme caution, the Mishnah de- 
clares that the saving or destruction of 
a single soul is tantamount to the saving 
or destruction of the whole world. In the 
realm of persons, unlike the realm of 
things, numbers are irrelevant; every in- 





23 Sanhedrin 37 b. 
24 Berakhoth 58 a. 
25 Sanhedrin Ibid. 


dividual has an infinite and absolute 
worth. 

In commenting further on the signifi- 
cance of the Biblical account of the de- 
scent of mankind from a single individ- 
ual, the Rabbis stated that every man 
should say to himself: “The world was 
created for my sake.” This seemingly 
paradoxical phrase apparently intends 
to say that everyone should recognize his 
own worth, and therefore also his moral 
responsibility.2® The ethical meaning of 
this statement is apparent from another, 
similar statement; viz., the world was 
created for the sake of a single righteous 
individual.?7 However, the statement 
that everyone should say to himself: 
“For my sake was the world created,” 
can also be viewed as an anticipation 
of the well known Kantian formulation. 
Everyone should consider himself, as 
well as his fellowman, as an end in him- 
self and not as a mere means for others.?% 
This formulation is not intended, of 
course, to deny that everyone is expected 
to serve also the good of other men, a 
duty that is implied in the command- 
ment to love one’s fellowman. It is in- 
tended to refute the extreme kind of 
altruistic self-denial which, in certan 
religious and philosophical systems is 
considered as the chief demand of 
ethics.2® This demand—which is stressed 
(in theory) in modern (Christian) mor- 





26 Cf. the interpretation of Rashi ad loc. 

27 Berakhoth 6 b; Yomah 38 b. 

28 Kant, Grundlegung der Metaphysik der Sit- 
ten (Vorlander) 59. 

29 This view was presented in modern times in 
its most extreme form by Schopenhauer. Cf. also 
Fichte, Grundzuge des Gegenwartigen Zeitalters 
(edit. Medicus, p. 40, 41): “Das Individuum 
garnicht existiere, da es nichts gelten, sondern 
zugrunde gehen solle; dagegen die Gattung allein 
existiere, indem sie allein als existent betrachtet 
werden solle.” 
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ality—lacks all rational ground, and its 
application in practice often means sub- 
servience to other peoples’ egotism.*° 

It is often assumed that it was Chris- 
tianity that proclaimed the idea of the 
dignity of the individual and the infi- 
nite worth of the human soul. This 
thesis, which was advanced by some libe- 
ral Protestant theologians,*! is presented 
by some writers as an established his- 
torical fact.2* The foregoing analysis, 
however, has offered documentary evi- 
dence that the idea of individual dig- 
nity was actually proclaimed by the Rab- 
bis in a manner hardly paralleled 
in world literature. The Rabbis also cor- 
rectly understood this idea to be rooted 
in the ethical-religious world view of 
Judaism, and found its expression in the 
Biblical account of the creation of man. 

Returning to the original point of our 
discussion, we note that with regard to 
religion, too, there are at present “‘col- 
lectivistic’ and “individualistic” theo- 
ries. The extreme collectivistic theory, 
as represented by the French sociologi- 
cal school,®* sees in religious rites and 
concepts a symbolical representation of 
the power of the society over the in- 
dividual. This theory has been criticized 
by anthropologists on strictly empirical 
grounds.** The cardinal logical error of 
the “collectivistic’ theory ought be 
noted. Religion does not merely express 
the power of society as this theory has 
it, but it actually establishes the inner 
unity of the community on the basis of 
its common relationship to God. The 
religious cult hallows public as well 


80 Cf. David Riesman, Individualism Recon- 
sidered, 32 f. 46. 

81 A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums. 
82 N. Berdjaeff, Destiny of Man, 107. 

83 Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Reli- 
gious Life. 

34 Lowie, Primitive Religion, 62 f. 


as private life (compare the Roman 
sacra publica and sacra privata), and 
even at the most primitive stage there is 
a trace also of a personal religious ex- 
perience. The modern “individualistic” 
view of religion, on the other hand— 
which is widespread among _psycholo- 
gists, but is also officially accepted in 
certain circles indifferent towards reli- 
gion—assumes that religion is based ex- 
clusively on personal experience. Con- 
sequently, the slogan is advanced that 
religion is the concern of the individual 
alone and has nothing whatsoever to 
do with public life.*° This view over- 
looks the fact that at all historical stages 
religion is closely associated with social 
life and necessarily finds its expression 
in the cultic community. The social 
character of religion is further—at least 
so far as Judaism is concerned—based on 
the close link between religion and 
ethics. 

An attempt has been made by Her- 
mann Cohen to distinguish between the 
“universalistic” nature of ethics and the 
“individualistic” nature of religion. He 
maintains that the idea of moral auton- 
omy finds its expression in the law and 
the state which, in his view, represents 
the universalistic idea. Ethics demands 
that the individual surrender his “par- 
ticularism” and identify himself with hu- 
manity as represented by the state.3* Be- 


85 This thesis is only partly an outgrowth of 
the separation of Church and State. In the 
main, however, this slogan has been adopted by 
irreligious circles, who wish to banish religion 
from public life. 

86 Herman Cohen, Ethik des Reinen Willens, 
25, 33, 272-275. Here Cohen follows the view, 
which was given its most extreme expression 
by Fichte (op. cit., 150, 152) and Hegel (Philo- 
sophie des Rechtes, p. 257), who demanded the 
complete surrender of the individual to the 
State. See F. Medicus, Menschlichkeit, 236 f., 
who takes strong exception to this view. 
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cause of his moral weakness, however, 
the individual fails to rise to the height 
of the moral ideal and to identify him- 
self with humanity. The consciousness 
of sin and repentance—in which the in- 
dividual finds himself isolated from hu- 
manity—is, according to Cohen, the 
proper domain of religious experience, 
which consists of a direct relationship 
of the individual to God.*? But this dis- 
tinction drawn by Cohen between the 
so-called universalistic nature of ethics 
and the individualistic nature of reli- 
gion has no historical basis. As a matter 
of fact, social ethics—as it found its ex- 
pression in Jewish law, prophecy and 
Messianism—is actually a fundamental 
part of religion. Nor is the universalis- 
tic ideal of humanity represented by the 
state, as Cohen asserts. Actually, it is 
represented by religion. To be sure, the 
state, in so far as it is based on law and 
represents the common will, has an ethi- 
cal aim. But the proper function of the 
state is in the field of social organiza- 
tion, and—as envisaged by the ideal of 
democratic socialism—the modern state 
must divest itself of its historical char- 
acter as an instrument of power and class 
denomination and coalesce entirely with 
society. The state, as a form of social 
and political organization, cannot estab- 
lish the inner unity of the community. 
This is established by religion. 

On the other hand, Cohen’s defini- 
tion of religious experience as being 
based primarily in the consciousness of 
sin and repentance is too narrow. Reli- 
gious experience is generally based on 





87 Hermann Cohen, Begriff der Religion, 54- 
56; 61: Religion der Vernunft 17 f. Cohen main- 
tains that the God idea belongs to ethics, and 
signifies the unity of nature and the moral ideal, 
and the eternal realization of the latter. 


the self-awareness of the “creature” and 
in the emotional expression of the self 
before God. It expresses, therefore, the 
innermost experiences of the personal- 
ity: suffering and joy, the feeling of 
loneliness and frustration, self-assertion 
(in the ethical sense) and the conscious- 
ness of the value of the self. All these 
result from the relationship to God. 
These personal aspects of the religious 
experience found their unsurpassed ex- 
pression in the Hebrew Psalms, which 
to a great extent consist of prayers of 
lonely, persecuted and suffering individ- 
uals who “poured” out their heart be- 
fore God. The Psalms most clearly re- 
veal the character of prayer as an “effu- 
sion of the heart” and an expression of 
the moral striving of the person.** 
While religious experience bears an 
intimate personal character, as does all 
emotional experience, it also demands 
communication, and more powerfully 
than any other emotion it establishes a 
bond of unity between individuals.®® 
This characteristic of the religious emo- 
tion finds expression in the beautiful 
phrase of the Psalmist:#° “We took 
sweet counsel together, in the house of 
God we walked with the throng.” The 
last words indicate the intensification of 
the religious emotion in public worship. 
In consonance with the character of 
prayer as an “effusion of the heart” the 
Rabbis ruled that everyone (including 
women, who are exempt from other cer- 
emonial observances) is supposed to 
pray,*! and that prayers may be recited 
by solitary individuals in any place. At 
the same time, however, the Rabbis 





38 Reines, Yahid Vezibur Beyahaduth, 36 f. 

89 See P. Natorp, Religion innerhalb der Gren- 
zen der Humanitat, 50, 51. 

40 Psalms 55:15. 

41 Berakhoth 20b. 
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strongly urged participation in public 
worship in the synagogue. 

Thus, in Jewish thought, individual- 
ism and collectivism are not regarded 
as antithetical. Ethically speaking, Juda- 
ism emphasizes the dignity and the mor- 
al responsibility of the individual, while 
stressing, at the same time, the idea of 
community solidarity and collective re- 
sponsibility. As to religion, Judaism em- 
phasizes the personal character of the 
religious experience yet insists on the 
centrality of the idea of the religious 
community. This idea carries no mysti- 
cal connotation in Judaism, as does the 
idea of the Church in Christianity. In 
Judaism, it signifies the ethical-religious 
basis of Jewish nationhood and its spir- 
itual unity. This accounts for the high 
degree of integration and solidarity that 
characterized the Jewish community in 
the pre-Emancipation era. For the last 
one hundred and fifty years, however, 
Jewish consciousness has weakened con- 
siderably, leading to a loosening of the 
inner cohesion of the Jewish commu- 
nity. This process of disintegration of 
the Jewish community, which began in 
Western Europe, reached its nadir on 





42 Berakhoth 8a. 


the American continent, under the im- 
pact of the individualistic tenor of life 
and other sociological and cultural fac- 
tors. The Jews in this country constitute 
a “mass’’—which is loosely held together 
by ever-weakening ethnic and religious 
ties and overt or hidden pressure from 
the Gentile environment. They are not 
a “community” in the proper sociologi- 
cal and religious sense. 

Under these circumstances, in spite of 
the slackening of religious conscious- 
ness, the synagogue has retained its place 
in Jewish life, and even achieved a 
greater importance, since it is virtually 
the only rallying point of Jewish life. 
But the synagogue cannot fulfill its his- 
torical function as the center of the Jew- 
ish community and the expression of 
its spiritual unity when, on the one hand, 
there is no general social cohesion and, 
on the other hand, when the individual 
Jew lacks religious devotion in his pri- 
vate life. 

Only the re-establishment of the socio- 
logical integrity of the Jewish commu- 
nity and a re-emphasis of its religious 
character c. recall to reality Judaism's 
authentic concept of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the commu- 
nity. 








THE “JEW” REMBRANDT 


ALFRED WERNER 


f em legend of “the Jew Rembrandt” 

requires caution on the part of any- 
one desiring to destroy it. False notions 
are so deftly intertwined with estab- 
lished facts that even a great scholar was 
able to claim that the artist “worked 
frequently under Jewish auspices” or 
that it was “certain that Rembrandt was 
supported by those Jewish neighbors of 
his, in whom he showed such great in- 
terest’"—when all we know for certain 
is that he received and executed several 
portrait commissions for Jews. The 
writer calmly ends: “...it has often 
been suggested, though without any doc- 
umentary evidence, that he (Rembrandt) 
was himself of Jewish blood”. Instead, 
he should have exploded this absurd 
myth. It is also misleading when an- 
other noted scholar writes that Rabbi 
Menasseh ben Israel “could even boast 
that Rembrandt illustrated one of his 
books,” since this book, The Glorious 
Stone, or Nebuchadnezzar’s Statue even- 





Fact and fiction have long intermingled in 
even scholarly descriptions of Rembrandt's rela- 
tionship to the Jews and Judaism of 17th cen- 
tury Amsterdam. Where, in actuality, do the as- 
certainable facts end, and where does the his- 
torical romancing begin? Dr. Werner, art critic 
and historian, dispassionately re-examines, on 
the basis of the historical record and the Mas- 
ter’s “Jewish” works, Rembrandt's affinity for 
his Jewish neighbors in the Amsterdam Ghetto, 
More, the author essays to identify the human 
qualities Rembrandt found in his Jewish models. 


tually appeared, not with Rembrandt's 
four small etchings, but with inferior 
work by another man, an unknown ar- 
tist. 

The need for sheer scholarly accu- 
racy can be gathered from the fact that 
a Jewish periodical in French printed 
a report on Holland’s sumptuous Rem- 
brandt celebrations of 1956 under the 
title, “Rembrandt Peintre Juif?” The 
writer (or editor) probably felt he could 
“sell” the goy Rembrandt to his readers 
by hinting that the painter might, for 
all we know, have been a Jew. Was it 
then ignorance that made the same 
writer declare that Rembrandt spent 
“all his life” in the Jewish quarter of 
Amsterdam? The aforementioned Me- 
nasseh and Saul Levi Morteira are 
claimed to have been his friends. Ac- 
tually, we know only of Rembrandt's 
professional contacts with Menasseh. 
The identification of a portrait in the 
Uffizi Gallery (Florence) with Rabbi 
Monteira has now been rejected. We do 
know that Rembrandt was anything 
but gregarious. He was far from quick 
to make friends. 

The annexationist school of Jewish 
writers which stakes out a claim to Rem- 
brandt (and which, incidentally, has 
also claimed El Greco) will find no 
usable data in the writings of serious 
Rembrandt scholars (including such 


Jewish art historians as Franz Lands- 
berger, Carl Neumann, Werner Weis- 
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bach, Ludwig Muenz, and Jacob Rosen- 
berg). None of them ever disputed the 
ascertainable facts that the artist’s father 
was the Dutch miller, Harmen Gerritsz 
van Rijn, or that his mother was Cor- 
nelia Willemsdochter van Zuytbrouck, 
daughter of a Dutch baker. It is very 
doubtful that Rembrandt, had anyone 
asked him whether he had any Jewish 
blood, would have answered as Picasso 
did: “I wish I had.” In all likelihood, 
he would not have understood the ques- 
tion, as the emphasis on “race” was a 
19th century “achievement.” Religious- 
ly, he was a devout Christian, though 
we do not know for certain to which 
Protestant sect he belonged. No infer- 
ence about the alleged “laxity” of his 
creed can be drawn from the fact that 
he painted members of different Protes- 
tant sects, or that his patrons and models 
included Jews, or that he conversed with 
Catholics. 

He was certainly no outspoken free- 
thinker. Had this been the case, the 
Calvinist state church would not have 
dealt with him any more gently than 
the Amsterdam Kehillah dealt with his 
younger contemporary, Spinoza. That 
the Bible meant a lot to his mother, can 
be gathered from the portraits by her 
son. These invariably show her with a 
book (the Bible, of course, the reading 
of which the Protestants encouraged, in 
contrast to Catholic usage). That his 
Christian outlook was what we call lib- 
eral rather than medievally narrow can 
be seen from his human treatment of 
Biblical subjects. Nor did he care too 
much what the church elders thought 
of him, for after his wife’s death, he 
dared to live in common-law marriage 
with a servant girl. 

Beyond these hard facts no one should 
allow himself to go. Yet, I confess to 


having been dazzled, like many others, 
by the notion of the philo-Semite, the 
revolutionary, the modernist Rem- 
brandt. Had I gone to Holland in 1956 
to view the spectacular array of his 
works gathered from all parts of the 
world into the museums of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Leyden in celebration 
of the 350th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, I might have reacted to his oeuvre 
in a less naive manner than I did when 
I first came to Holland shortly after the 
end of the last war. I confess that I 
proceeded to the Rijksmuseum in the 
hope of finding there some of Rem- 
brandt’s marvelous oil studies of Jews. 
I should have known that these had to 
be sought in American collections, un- 
less I wished to journey to London or 
Budapest, Berlin or Leningrad.? 

The terror of Nazism and the anxie- 
ties of the last war were still in the air. 
From Max Liebermann’s impressionistic 
sketches I well recalled the Jewish quar- 
ter of Amsterdam, but where were the 
pushcarts full of fish or fruit, and where 
were the colorful crowds bustling around 
them? 

“The others are in Auschwitz,” a 
stoical second-hand dealer, one of the 
few Dutch Jews to survive, explained as 
I roamed through the erstwhile Ghetto, 
looking at signboards and shingles for 
Jewish-sounding names. Indeed, the Na- 
zis had managed to liquidate most of 
Amsterdam’s famous old Jewish commu- 
nity. Since they could not liquidate Rem- 
brandt, they chose to ignore the fact that 
he was what they called a “Jew lover” 
(who else but such a despicable type 
would stoop to draw or paint Jews in 





1 The most striking of several Jewish types 
by Rembrandt in American public collections 
is probably the Jewish Philosopher in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
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a fashion absolutely unsuitable for Der 
Stuermer?) They even had the impu- 
dence to put out a film allegedly based 
on Rembrandt's life. In it, they bent 
truth to the breaking-point in order to 
“prove” that supra-national and supra- 
racial Rembrandt was a Germanic paint- 
er and a protagonist of German culture. 

The Rembrandt portraits of Jews in 
museums in Berlin, Dresden, and other 
parts of the Reich were, of course, not 
destroyed, as fanatical Nazis might have 
done; they were silently removed from 
the walls and hidden in the ceilars, part- 
ly because the new curators knew their 
value, partly because a time might come 
when the salvaging of such pictures 
could serve as an alibi. Hitler, however 
was no man of compromise. He had the 
first choice among the rich booty of 
Old Masters “acquired” by his experts 
in the occupied countries, but among 
the canvasses he selected for his personal 
gratification or for the huge museum 
he planned to build in Linz, there was 
not a single Rembrandt. Was it the Ex- 
pressionist quality of Rembrandt's art 
that set Hitler’s teeth on edge, or was 
it the knowledge that the “Aryan” Rem- 
brandt was particularly close to the 
heart of Jews, whether collectors, artists, 
or art historians? 

Indeed, Rembrandts figured promi- 
nently in the collections of the Roths- 
childs; in this country, they were among 
the treasures of Altman, Bache, Epstein 
and Friedsam bequeathed to museums on 
the East Coast, especially the Metropolli- 
tan Museum. It is simply impossible to 
exaggerate Rembrandt's influence on 
Jewish artists. There was Jozef Israels: 
“I have always looked upon Rembrandt 
as the true type of artist, free, untram- 
meled by tradition, genial in all he did”, 
and “one is almost inclined to say that 


they (Rembrandt's Ashkenasic models) 
cannot be beggars, because the master’s 
hand endowed them with the warmth 
and splendor with which his artistic tem- 
perament clothed everything he looked 
at.” 

Israel’s contemporary, Camille Pissar- 
ro, shared this reverence. The aged Im- 
pressionist, in a letter to his son, Lucien, 
speaks of the “admirable works of Rem- 
brandt”, in the same breath scorning 
their imitation. Striking testimony comes 
from the German Impressionist, Max 
Liebermann: “Whenever I see a Franz 
Hals, I feel the desire to paint, but when 
I see a Rembrandt, I want to give up.” 
In our own day, Jacob Epstein, strong 
enough to feel neither challenged nor 
oppressed by the giants of the past has 
written of his admiration as portrait 
sculptor for the psychologist Rem- 
brandt: 

“His great heart seemed to warm to- 
wards the men and women who sat for 
him, and he seemed to penetrate into 
their inner selves, and reveal their very 
souls ... There is a great wisdom in him, 
and his people look out of his canvasses, 
human beings whose trades and busi- 
nesses you cannot tell, but they have 
deep human thoughts; they are not just 
tradesmen and shrews, as in Hals. A 
beggar in the hands of Rembrandt is 
some ancient philosopher, a Diogenes 
content in his tub; a man-servant in a 
borrowed cloak becomes the King of the 
East with splendor wreathing him 
around.” 


It is even less astonishing that all the 
painters of the Ecole Juive in Paris con- 
sider him—the first Expressionist—their 
father; preferring his significant ugliness 
to meaningless perfection. He was the 
first to abandon, in his mature work at 
least, the glitter of smooth finish and 
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to use rich, heavy color, spread uneven- 
ly, as a vehicle of emotion. He was the 
first to produce work at the dictate of 
his own conscience in defiance of buyers 
and patrons—the rebel in a smug socie- 
ty. “Neither Imperial Russia nor the 
Russian of the Soviets needs me,’ Cha- 
gall wrote in his autobiography. But he 
added in triumphant tone: “I am cer- 
tain that Rembrandt loves me.” Chaim 
Soutine made four pilgrimages to the 
Netherlands. His biographer, Monroe 
Wheeler, writes: 

“Once he sat up all night in a third- 
class compartment in Amsterdam, went 
straight from the railway station to the 
Rijks-Museum, and sat all day long on 
the bench facing The Jewish Bride until 
every inch of it was indelible in his 
mind; and when the museum closed, 
took the train again, all night long back 
to Paris, to his studio, and whatever 
work he had in progress.” Soutine’s 
emulations—not imitations—-of Rem- 
brandt are not, however, based on Rijks- 
museum pictures; the several versions of 
Carcass of Beef can be traced to the 
Slaughtered Oxen in the Louvre, while 
Woman Wading is influenced by an oil 
in London’s National Gallery that Sou- 
tine knew from a reproduction. 

No member of the Ecole Juive was 
as belligerent about Rembrandt as Ama- 
deo Modigliani who insisted that Rem- 
brandt was of Jewish origin. He would 
have enjoyed collecting at Amsterdam's 
Rembrandt Huis whatever slim “evi- 
dence” for his naive hypothesis he might 
pick up. One looks in vain for such 
“proof” in the Rijksmuseum; the only 
item there affording a “‘link’’ between 
the artist and his Jewish contemporaries, 
the Jewish Bride, is probably not even 
the portrait of a Jewish couple (it may 
represent the artist’s son, Titus and his 


bride) . But the stately three-story house 
at 4 Jodenbreestraat, where the artist 
and his family lived from 1639 to his 
bankruptcy in 1659, contains several 
pieces pointing to Rembrandt’s interest 
in Jews. That the house now stands, in 
good shape, as a national shrine, is large- 
ly due to the efforts of a Dutch Jew, 
the painter Jozef Israels who, half a 
century ago, had warned his compatriots 
that they could not cash in on Rem- 
brandt’s glory and at the same time al- 
low the house where he had lived during 
his most productive years to fall into 
decay. 

Annexationists will be quick to em- 
phasize that Rembrandt chose this par- 
ticular neighborhood—Jews’ Broad Street 
—when he could have acquired a house 
in any other section of Amsterdam. But 
there is one flaw in the explanation that 
he wished to be close to “his” Jews in 
order to paint them—he did not take 
any more than superficial interest in 
Jews prior to the death in 1642 of his 
wife, Saskia (most of his portraits of 
Jews were made at least three years aft- 
er his arrival in the Ghetto). It is true 
that he enjoyed sketching Jews from the 
time when, as a young artist, he first en- 
countered them in Amsterdam (there 
was no Jewish settlement in his native 
Leyden) . Among the drawings displayed 
at the Rembrandt Huis, there are sketch- 
es in pen and bistre (a dark-brown pig- 
ment) or black chalk of old bearded 
Jews in long coats; singly, or grouped 
by twos or threes in discussion. Unless 
documentary evidence should turn up, 
we will never know what prompted 
Rembrandt's particular choice of resi- 
dence, but it could have been his wish 
to achieve splendid isolation. At this 
address, he would not be unduly both- 
ered by his utterly prosaic fellow-towns- 
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men, while the Jews would respect a dis- 
tinguished Gentile’s right to privacy. 

Too much has been made, perhaps, 
over the fact that Rembrandt's pictorial 
interest went far beyond that of his im- 
mediate predecessors. Indefatigable, he 
sketched all the various types of people 
Europe’s most prosperous and cosmo- 
politan seaport attracted, and if he was 
fascinated by the appearance of Jews, it 
must be remembered that he also pre- 
served the likenesses of Negroes, of 
Orientals, of foreign soldiers washed into 
Holland by the waves of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Eugene Fromentin, the 19th 
century artist and writer, found it nec- 
essary to protect the master against idle 
speculations that have nothing to do 
with his art: 

“He painted beggars, outcasts, vaga- 
bonds more often than rich people— 
Jews more often than Christians; does 
it follow from this that he had for the 
unhappy classes anything more than pic- 
turesque predilections? All this is more 
than conjectural, and I do not see any 
necessity to deepen work that is already 
so deep, or to add a hypothesis to so 
many hypotheses.” 

One favorite hypothesis of over-enthu- 
siastic writers tries to link Rembrandt 
with Spinoza—despite the fact that the 
philosopher was twenty-six years young- 
er than the artist, and that there is no 
proof that they ever met. When Rem- 
brandt, already famous, bought his 
house on Jodenbreestraat, Baruch at- 
tended the heder. Spinoza was in his 
early twenties and completely unknown 
outside the Jewish community when the 
synagogue pronounced its ban against 
him. It is sheer coincidence that this 
action took place only one day after an 
Amsterdam court had proclaimed Rem- 
brandt’s bankruptcy. Shortly after his 


excommunication, Spinoza left Amster- 
dam for good. 

Rudolf Kayser, in his biography of 
the philosopher, suggests that Rem- 
brandt might have passed him on his 
wanderings through the Jewish section, 
and adds: 

“The artist’s eye would have recog- 
nized in such a pale face an expression 
that should not be lost. He might have 
used a Jewish boy like this one as a sub- 
ject for Jesus in the temple...” 

But all this is poetry. We have no 
reliable portrait of Spinoza, and scholars 
have debunked the contention that The 
Man with a Magnifying Glass (Metro- 
politan Museum) is the thinker who 
worked as a diamond grinder, or that 
young Spinoza is the dark, curly-haired 
boy in David Playing the Harp Before 
Saul (Mauritshuis, The Hague). How 
far a scholar’s zeal may go can be seen 
in the efforts of one writer to identify 
the man in the above-mentioned The 
Jewish Bride as Spinoza, despite the dif- 
ficulty of explaining the relationship to 
the woman. (Spinoza never married) . 

This picture has troubled quite a few 
scholars. One of them, J]. Zwarts, even 
wrote a book to “prove” that it repre- 
sents the Sefardi poet, Miguel de Bar- 
rios, and his wife, Abigail de Pina. He 
also tried to detect this Abigail in the 
painting of a lady holding a lap dog, 
but again there is no convincing proof. 
The same J. Zwarts also explained the 
mysterious etching, The Phoenix, by 
making the most of the fact that the 
Phoenix, symbol of resurrection, was the 
emblem of the Amsterdam Kehillah: 
“Rembrandt knew the Chief Rabbi of 


this community... Morteira may have 
told him of the auto-da-fe of Jews which 
took place in Lisbon in 1658, the date 
of the etching. The print would, there- 
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fore, symbolize the burning and resur- 
rection of Jewish faith” (Ludwig 
Muenz). But this explanation seems to 
be very far-fetched, indeed. While a his- 
torian’s search into the mysteries of pic- 
tures is quite legitimate, and claims that 
sound fantastic today may even be jus- 
tified by tomorrow’s advanced research, 
there should be no place for claims that 
can be refuted on the spot. Fromentin’s 
unscholarly contention that Rembrandt 
painted Jews more often than Christians 
has been echoed in writings by Jews, 
who have also implied, in the face of 
existing counter evidence, that Rem- 
brandt preferred the Old Testament to 
the New. 

Why are we not content with what we 
know for certain? It is sufficient to en- 
dear Rembrandt to every Jew. Conceiva- 
bly, he must have been liked and re- 
spected by the Jews of his time and 
place, if he were the kind of mensh that 
speaks to us from the totality of his 
work. That Dr. Ephraim Bueno, whom 
he etched and painted, was the family 
physician at 4 Jodenbreestraat has been 
claimed, but cannot be proven. A novel- 
ist or Hollywood screen writer may pic- 
ture Rembrandt and his wife entertain- 
ing Jewish friends at their home, or vice 
versa, but in the 17th century, and even 
later, Jews and Gentiles rarely mixed 
socially, and Rembrandt was hardly the 
man to waste time on kaffeeklatsch, any- 
way. It would be a charming hypothesis 
that Dr. Bonus or Rabbi Menasseh ben 
Israel served Rembrandt as Moses Men- 
delssohn served the Protestant German 
poet, Lessing, helping him to see the 
Jews in a new night. Unfortunately, 
there is not a shred of evidence for the 
notion. That he did turn to learned 
Jews for information can be taken for 
granted. He must have obtained some 


of his knowledge of Hebrew lore from 
one or another rabbi; for in his etching, 
Lament for Abel, he follows almost lit- 
erally a scene described in a Midrash— 
there is no equivalent in the Bible. In 
another etching, Jsaac Refusing His 
Blessing to Esau, he draws the ruddy 
hunter and warrior as the archetypal 
enemy of Jewry, in keeping with post- 
Biblical tradition. Further, we cannot 
venture to go. 

Whatever Jews may have entered his 
studio —Rabbi Menasseh on account of 
the illustrations he commissioned, as 
well as scores of sitters for portraits— 
must have found him to be as his early 
biographers described him: friendly to 
plain people whose company he prefer- 
red, yet proud when he came to deal with 
those of wealth or noble birth. Looking 
around the studio, these Jewish visitors 
had no reason to be repelled by his reli- 
gious paintings. There were no render- 
ings of such ghoulish subjects as Pur- 
gatory and Hell, nor was there a Chris- 
tian Heaven filled with angels. Earlier 
masters had often, in Crucifixion pic- 
tures, shown Christ's torturers as ugly 
caricatures of Jews, but Rembrandt es- 
chewed this motif, and it was not really 
compatible with his nature to ridicule 
people by burlesque exaggeration or 
distortion. 

He was the first Protestant to awaken 
that feeling of devotion which hitherto 
had been expressed solely by Catholic 
painters. But it was not quite the same 
feeling, and he used different means to 
express it. If he included Jewish types 
in his New Testament pictures, he did 
so to make them more authentic. Every 
other contemporary artist portrayed Je- 
sus as an “Aryan”; in the etchings and 
oils o: ve mature Rembrandt he had 
Semitic features (had not Martin Lu- 
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ther, in a book so titled, emphasized 
that “Jesus was born a Jew?’). 

It can even be assumed that the young 
Rembrandt shared his fellow-Christians’ 
antagonism to the Jews, the Christ-kill- 
ers, without giving much thought to it. 
At twenty-three, painting Judas Return- 
ing the Thirty Pieces of Silver, he did 
not deviate from the traditional concep- 
tion. In this connection, it is instruc- 
tive to compare the reaction of a early 
17th century writer to that of a 20th 
century art historian. While the picture 
was still wet, Constantin Huygens 
praised the artist for having shown Judas 
as a hideous, half-insane figure. Ludwig 
Muenz, however, applauds the artist for 
having depicted the despised Judas as 
“a human being worthy of our compas- 
sion.” 

Stagey, and devoid of depth and in- 
wardness is Christ Driving the Money 
Changers from the Temple (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Moscow) when one compares 
this work of a precocious twenty-year- 
old with the Christ at Emmaus (The 
Louvre) painted by the artist when he 
was forty-two and had already experi- 
enced his share of tragedy and disap- 
pointment. Here, Jesus is not an actor 
playing the role of an angry God, but 
a teacher, sitting at the table with two 
disciples, while a boy silently serves the 
meal. Rembrandt used a model with 
typically Semitic features—probably the 
young Ashkenazic Jew, in a skull cap, 
with suffering, sad eyes, and full lips, 
whose portrait is (or was) in the Berlin 
Museum. 

In those masterworks in which Rem- 
brandt has found his own expression, 
totally different from the theatricality 
of his teacher, Pieter Lastman, all dra- 
matis personae of the Gospel stories are 
either Jews or Dutch burghers. The 


same holds of his pictures based on Old 
Testament episodes. There was no room 
in them for either fanaticism or grandi- 
loquence. If there is an aureole around 
Jesus’ head, it is so faint as to be barely 
visible. Even God the Father appears 
as an amiable friend, appreciating a 
glass of wine in the company of Abra- 
ham and some bearded, middle-aged 
angels. As for the characteristic light 
that envelops the central personages, it 
was not meant to be a celestial light, 
but was caught as it streamed in through 
Dutch windows, or shone forth from a 
simple lamp. 

Fromentin was right in cautioning us 
against trying to deepen work “that is 
already so deep.” But more astonishing 
than the depth of the middle and, in 
particular, the late Rembrandt, is the 
turn his genius took towards achieving 
the greatness now spelt by his name. 
Had he died in 1642, or had all of his 
works disappeared except for those of 
his twenties and early thirties, he would 
still rank among the great masters of 
the Baroque—but would he be Rem- 
brandt? Take the early version of David 
Playing the Harp Before Saul (Staedet- 
sches Kunstinstitut, Frankfort on Main) 
—it is all large action, the warrior king 
is seen belligerently grasping his spear 
which one expects him to throw at the 
youth. We know quite well the kind of 
man who painted it from his self-por- 
traits of the same period. In the latter, 
the young, successful, and worldly ar- 
tist appears, full of confidence, even with 
a touch of vanity, wearing a plumed 
hat, or a knight’s armor. The features 
radiate health and self-satisfaction. But 
we also know the Rembrandt who chose 
another episode in this Biblical drama 


between an aging man and a youth. In 
this picture (Mauritshuis) one perceives 
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the music only, and “action” is confined 
to Saul’s wiping a tear from his eye. 
Personal tragedy and financial worries 
had transformed the master. While his 
indomitable will-power still shines 
through in the self-portraits he produced 
about that time, the features in the mas- 
sive head are ennobled by the stigmata 
of pain borne with dignity. 

Even the young Rembrandt was al- 
ready fascinated by the pictorial oppor- 
tunities afforded by the features of 
bearded old men. But could he have 
painted sorrowful Jews the way he did 
without the maturization process that, 
while it did not supply him with a new 
personality, brought the real “Rem- 
brandt” out in him? A grand seigneur 
like Peter Paul Rubens pampered 
through his life, might not have been 
able to detect anything worth painting 
in the faces of Jews—he who specialized 
in mythologies filled with opulent nudes 
and in histories gleaming with armor, 
silk and satin. But even Rembrandt's 
own pupils, in their numerous portraits 
of Jews, rarely gave us more than what- 
ever superficial picturesqueness might 
attract them. 

Among his extant oil portraits, close 
to forty have been established to have 
been of Jews, though the titles alone 
are not sufficient proof of this. Many 
titles, like Portrait of an Old Jew or 
Portrait of a Rabbi were supplied, not 
by Rembrandt himself, but by writers 
and dealers, who also invented Night- 
watch and Jewish Bride.* In most cases, 
however, Rembrandt so skillfully char- 





2 The same holds true of his etchings which 
were often given the most arbitrary titles by 
others. For instance, an etching of the bust of 
a man wearing a high cap became known for 
no convincing reason, as “The Portrait of Philon 
the Jew.” 


acterized his sitters—whether he portray- 
ed the Sefardim, with their slightly 
curved noses, large almond-shaped eyes, 
and crescent eyebrows, or the Ashkena- 
zim with their often large noses and 
longish faces—that there can be little 
doubt of their Jewishness. 

But this great realist was not content 
with photographic likenesses nor with 
theatrical portraits. If, in his earlier 
work, he preferred rich glowing colors, 
and would dress Ashkenazic beggars 
picked up in the street in high turbans 
and other Oriental garb so that they 
appeared as exotic types, later he aban- 
doned all such trappings and painted 
these Jews as they were, in long dark 
cloaks, wearing dark hats or caps. He 
concentrated all his energy, all his ar- 
tistic fervor on rendering their strongly 
marked features, their melancholy eyes. 

To understand how two men can en- 
deavor to do the same thing, and yet 
arrive at widely different results one 
need only compare Rembrandt's por- 
trait of Dr. Bonus with that by his gifted 
pupil, Jan Lievens. The latter succeeded 
superbly in giving us what is believed 
to be a most faithful rendering of the 
physician’s features. But Rembrandt ac- 
complished more than this. As Franz 
Landsberger put it, Rembrandt “dis- 
cerns beyond the individual the species, 
and beyond the species the man. This 
is Ephraim Bonus; this is the Jew who 
has experienced centuries of suffering, 
this is the man who faces and strives to 
plomb the insoluble mystery of human 
destiny” (Rembrandt, the Jews and the 
Bible). 

Among the wealthy and worldly “Por- 
tuguese” there were some who, putting 
aside their religious scruples, commis- 
sioned Rembrandt to portray them in 
their broad-brimmed hats, white collars, 
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and fashionable short cloaks, and even 
to paint their bejewelled wives or 
daughters. The Ashkenazim, impoverish- 
ed refugees from Germany and Poland, 
not only could not dream of paying for 
their portraits but would not permit 
them to be made—except for the poor- 
est of them for whom the artist's few 
coins were persuasion enough to forget 
the Second Commandment. 

Titles to the contrary, it is doubtful 
that there could have been any Rabbis 
among Rembrandt's Ashkenazic sitters. 
For practically all of them must have 
been as stubbornly opposed to being 
painted, as that Ashkenazic Rabbi from 
Amsterdam whose admirers, desiring to 
have his portrait, had to resort to a trick 
—his portrait was painted without his 
knowledge, by an artist working in an 
adjoining room, while the Rabbi was be- 
ing entertained by friends (see Anglo- 
Jewish Portraits by Alfred Rubens) . 

André Malraux's suggestion that “it 
was not the picturesqueness of the Jews 
that fascinated him, but the element of 
the eternal” needs correction. Unques- 
tionably, Rembrandt came to his subject 
as a painter, and then, gradually in- 
directly and unconsciously, fathomed the 
“element of the eternal” in them. When 
he made the etching, The Synagogue, 
he first grasped the pictorial possibili- 
ties. But because he was more than a 


photographer, we can feel the atmos- 


phere in and around this Polish-style 
klaus, and almost look into the souls 
of these tired, humble and subdued peo- 
ple, probably refugees from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Because he was more than a paint- 
er, his art rose high above the highest 
accomplishments of 17th century Dutch 
art, to those heights of universal cul- 
ture that remain closed to the man with 
a narrow parochial and chauvinist out- 
look. 

Among the nearly one hundred and 
fifty works shown in the 1952 Rem- 
brandt exhibition held at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum (the last of this scope held 
in this country) there were, necessarily, 
a few on Jewish themes. But I was no 
longer the man who proceeded to the 
Ruksmuseum to look for “Jewish heads.” 
What struck me more than anything else 
was the pervading humanity, the depth 
of feeling so noticeably absent in much 
of contemporary art. And I marvelled 
at how much the artist had accomplished 
with so little, at the economy of the 
color—golden yellows, browns, and 
blacks! There was nothing sensational. 
In the drawings, a multitude of emotions 
were distilled in a few simple and un- 
assuming strokes of the pen. For, in a 
sense, Rembrandt was a simple and un- 
assuming man—as human and as vul- 
nerable as those anonymous Jews who 
still live in the dark lights of his paint- 


ings. 








THE RELIGION OF HUMANISM— 
ITS RISE AND DECLINE 


Sh. H. BERGMAN 


I’ our first essay, we traced the forma- 

tion of a religion of humanism under 
the influence of Kant and philosophic 
idealism, and we saw how Comte ac- 
tually raised it to a religious ritual. To- 
day, after the bitter experience of the 
twentieth century, we, especially those 
of us of the West, tend to underestimate 
the enormous good which this religion 
of humanism brought to mankind in 
the nineteenth century, and we are in- 
clined to view it from the perspective 
of its decline. In contrast, let us listen 
to the voice of an Indian political and 
religious thinker, Sri Aurobindo. His 
judgment is expressed in his book, The 
Ideal of Human Unity, written in 1919, 
at a time when his country was strug- 
gling for its freedom. He bases this 





In the first installment of this study (Judaism, 
Spring Issue 1957) , Prof. Bergman traced, against 
its social background, the process of thinking 
in the modern world that culminated in the 
displacement of God by Man. But hardly had 
man achieved supreme status when the founda- 
tions of his triumph began to crumble in the 
face of a many-pronged attack. This onslaught, 
its protagonists, the vehicles of their analysis, 
and the unconvincing efforts to reconstruct a 
purely atheistic theory of Man, form the focus 
of discussion of this second installment. 

The projection of the lines of thought that 
may well serve as the basis of a bridge between 
man and God is the task Prof. Bergman sets 
himself in his concluding essay, scheduled to 
be published in our Fall Issue. 


struggle on the axioms of the religion 
of humanism. 

He writes: “The fundamental idea is 
that mankind is the Godhead to be wor- 
shipped and served by man and that 
the respect, the service, the progress of 
the human being and human life are 
the chief aim of the human spirit. No 
other idol, neither the nation, the State, 
the family, nor anything else, ought to 
take its place; they are only worthy of 
respect insofar as they are images of the 
human spirit and enshrine its presence 
and aid its self-manifestation. But where 
the cult of these idols seeks to usurp the 
place of the spirit, and makes demands 
inconsistent with its service, they should 
be put aside. No injunctions of old 
creeds, religious, political, social or cul- 
tural, are valid when they go against its 
claims. Even science, though it is one 
of the chief modern idols, must not be 
allowed to make claims contrary to its 
ethical temperament and aim, for sci- 
ence is only valuable insofar as it helps 
and serves by knowledge and progress 
the religion of humanity. War, capital 
punishment, the taking of human life, 
cruelty of all kinds whether committed 
by the individual, the State or society, 
not only physical cruelty, but moral 
cruelty, the degradation of any human 


being or any class of human beings, un- 
der whatever specious plea or in what- 
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ever interest, the oppression and exploi- 
tation of man by man, of class by class, 
of nation by nation, and all those habits 
of life and institutions of society of a 
similar kind which religion and ethics 
formerly tolerated or even favoured in 
practice, whatever they might do in 
their ideal rule or creed, are crimes 
against the religion of humanity, abomi- 
nable to its ethical mind, forbidden by 
its primary tenets, to be fought against 
always, in no degree to be tolerated. 
Man must be sacred to man regardless 
of all distinctions of race, creed, color, 
nationality, status, political or social 
advancement. The body of man is to 
be respected, made immune from viol- 
ence and outrage, fortified by science 
against disease and preventable death. 
The life of man is to be sacred, pre- 
served, strengthened, ennobled, uplift- 
ed. The heart of man is to be held 
sacred also, given scope, protected from 
violation, from suppression, from mecha- 
nization, freed from belittling influences. 
The mind of man is to be released from 
all bonds, allowing freedom and range 
and self-development and organized in 
the play of its powers for the service of 
humanity. And all this, too, is not to be 
held as an abstract or pious sentiment, 
but given full and practical recognition 
in the life of man and nations and 
mankind. This, speaking largely, is the 
idea and spirit of the intellectual reli- 
gion of humanity.” 

“One has only to compare human life 
and thought and feeling a century or 
two ago with human life, thought and 
feeling in the pre-war period, to see how 
great an influence this religion of hu- 
manity has exercised, and how fruitful 
a work it has done. It accomplished rap- 
idly many things which orthodox reli- 
gion failed to do effectively, largely be- 


cause it acted as a constant intellectual 
and critical solvent, an unsparing as- 
sailant of the thing that is, and an un- 
flinching champion of the thing to be, 
faithful always to the future, while or- 
thodox religion allied itself with the 
powers of the present, even of the past, 
bound itself by its pact with them and 
could only act, at best, as a moderating 
but not as a reforming force. Moreover, 
this religion has faith in humanity and 
its earthly future and can, therefore, aid 
its earthly progress, while the orthodox 
religions looked with eyes of pious sor- 
row and gloom on the earthly life of 
man and were ever ready to bid him 
bear faithfully and contentedly, even to 
welcome its crudities, cruelties, oppres- 
sions, tribulations, as a means for earn- 
ing the better life which will be given 
to us hereafter. Faith, even an intellec- 
tual faith, must always be a worker of 
miracles, and this religion of humanity, 
even without taking bodily shape or a 
compelling form or a visible means of 
self-effectuation, was yet able to-effect 
comparatively much of what it set out 
to do. It, to some degree, humanized 
society, humanized law and punishment, 
humanized the outlook of man on man, 
abolished legalized torture and the 
cruder forms of slavery, raised those 
who were depressed and fallen, gave 
large hopes to humanity, stimulated 
philanthropy and charity, and the serv- 
ice of mankind, encouraged everywhere 
the desire for freedom, put a curb on 
oppression and greatly minimized its 
more brutal expressions. It has almost 
succeeded in humanizing war and would, 
perhaps, have succeeded entirely but for 
the contrary trend of modern science, It 
made it possible for man to conceive of 
a world free from war as imaginable, 
even without waiting for the Christian 
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millennium. At any rate, this much 
change came about that, while peace 
was formerly a rare interlude of con- 
stant war, war became an interlude, if 
a much frequent interlude of peace, 
though as yet only of an armed peace. 
That may not be a great step, but still 
it is a step forward. It gave new concep- 
tions of the dignity cf the human being 
and opened new ideas and new vistas 
of his education, self-development and 
potentiality. It spread enlightenment; 
it made man feel more his responsibil- 
ity for the progress and happiness of 
the race; it raised the average self-re- 
spect and capacity of mankind; it gave 
hope to the serf, self-assertion to the 
down-trodden and made the labourer 
in his manhood, the potential equal of 
the rich and powerful. True, if we com- 
pare what is with what should be, the ac- 
tual achievement with the ideal, all this 
will seem only a scanty work of prepara- 
tion. But it was a remarkable record 
for a century and a half or a little more, 
and for an unembodied spirit which had 
to work through what instruments it 
could find and had, as yet, no form, 
habitation or visible engine of its own 
concentrated workings. But, perhaps, it 
was in this that lay its power and ad- 
vantage, since that saved it from crys- 
tallizing into a form and getting petri- 
fied or, at least, losing its more free and 
subtle action.” 

It would be difficult to imagine simi- 
larly inspired words on religion and hu- 
manism being written in the Europe of 
post World War I, for, by then, an op- 
posite movement had already set in. The 
decline of the religion of humanism be- 
gan at the threshold of the twentieth 
century. At this time, it might be point- 
ed out, the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and its capital city, Vienna, was the 


most active centre of this humanistic 
outlook, which was prevalent through- 
out all of Western Europe. The Haps- 
burg monarchy was smashed in the First 
World War, although indications of its 
decline were evident in the political 
crises of the 90's, with the appearance of 
negative, anti-humanistic, and destruc- 
tive forces like national hatred, retreat 
of the co-operative ideal in the face of 
centrifugal and egoistic elements, class 
hatred, anti-Semitism, etc. The triumph 
of these forces showed that atheistic hu- 
manism could no longer fill the tasks 
that faced it. It was in Vienna, too, that 
Sigmund Freud lived, he whose thought 
did much to destroy the illusions upon 
which the enthusiasm and self-confidence 
of autonomous humanity were, at least 
partly, based. In Vienna there also lived 
Theodor Herzl, who was still impreg- 
nated with humanistic ideals, as we can 
judge from his book Altneuland, but 
who was already full of anxiety about 
the fate of humanism in Europe and — 
strove to prepare a new center for it in 
the land of Israel. 

It would be an immense and impor- 
tant task to show the rise and decline 
of humanistic religion in detail, to fol- 
low its successes and failures from Kant 
to the despair of our own times. Here it 
must suffice merely to note the most im- 
portant stations along the path of this 
development. 

With Kant, the transference of civil- 
ization’s center of gravity from God to 
man was effected without any argument 
against the idea of divinity. Kant was 
not even aware of the full scope of his 
work. But the second generation of the 
nineteenth century was already fully 


conscious of the spiritual revolution that 
had taken place. With Hegel, we still 
find a certain obscurity in connection 
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with the relation of the absolute world 
spirit to man. However, a clear aware- 
ness of this does burst into evidence with 
Hegel’s pupil and adversary—Ludwig 
Feuerbach, in his writings The Essence 
of Christianity (1841) and Lectures on 
the Essence of Religion (1854). Feuer- 
bach reversed Hegel’s statement that 
man’s consciousness of God is the self- 
consciousness of the absolute, to read: 
It is human consciousness which is di- 
vine consciousness, man’s knowledge of 
God is nothing but man’s knowledge of 
himself, of his independent essence. 
Thus, Feuerbach sought to turn philoso- 
phy and theology into anthropology, 
and to turn the concept of God into a 
concept of Man. Our belief in Provi- 
dence is really man’s belief in himself. 
“Man is the beginning of religion, man 
is the centre of religion, man is the end 
of religion.” God is nothing but the 
projection of man. Instead of Hegel's 
absolute being or absolute idea, Feuer- 
bach substitutes the essence of man and 
human society as the purpose of the 
world. 

As S. Rawidowicz has pointed out, 
the idea of the link between I and the 
Thou is already found in Lavater. But 
the notion that there is no I without 
You—there is only an I within the “I- 
You” relationship, was clearly formu- 
lated by Feuerbach as follows: “Man 
with man, the unity of the I and the 
Thou—that is God.” This viewpoint 
was called by Feuerbach homunculothe- 
ism or anthropotheism. 

We have already pointed out the ex- 
treme enthusiasm with which this divi- 
nity of man was accepted. Many illus- 
trations could be cited of non-Jewish 
circles, and especially of Jewish groups 
who thus transferred their faith and 
Messianic zeal to man. Though this en- 


thusiasm continued strong, and only 
exhausted itself by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, its opposing movement 
had already been inauspiciously and ob- 
scurely launched at the beginning of the 
same century. The life history of Schel- 
ling, who had, himself, been one of the 
founders of the trend that exalted man 
to a divinity, is indicative of the re- 
versal. In 1795, Schelling wrote for the 
frontispiece of his book, On The Ego, 
the words of the poet Pope: 


“Through worlds unnumbered though 
the God be known, 

‘This ours, to trace him only in our 
own.”'! 

Eleven years afterwards, in 1806, 
Schelling turned to the philosophy of 
Jacob Boehme, which in contrast to the 
clarity of the humanistic-idealistic world, 
emphasized the darkness of life, stress- 
ing the implacable justice in the image 
of God and its rule in the world. The 
late Romantic writers: Novalis, Clemens, 
Bientano, Gorres, Bader, Friedrich Sche- 
gel and his wife, the daughter of Men- 
delsohn, (both of these turned from 
Protestantism to Catholicism) all of 
them abandoned the ideals of the deifi- 
cation of man many years before Feuer- 
bach introduced enthropotheism. It was 
a movement which continued under- 
ground, so to speak, and was disclosed 
only when Schelling was called to the 
University of Berlin as its representa- 
tive in the year 1841, the very year when 
Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity ap- 
peared. 

Margerete Sussman, in her valuable 
book The Women of Romanticism has 
indicated the spiritual sources which 
nourished this movement. She writes: 
“In the idealistic world outlook, God’s 





1 Pope “Essay on Man”, Ep. I. p. 7 seq. 
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contact with man is severed, man is 
placed in the void, and the world, which 
had previously been a world of real 
things, full of soul, is now shattered 
into a _ senseless chaos of individual 
atoms, whose laws are determined by 
the spirit, the free spirit which has been 
raised to unbounded heights. But Ro- 
manticism, as a whole, lived in longing 
for the sources of life, for a world that 
would be real, for a truth that would 
be more true than that of the spirit. It 
was the Romantics who, for the first 
time, caught a glimpse of the frightful- 
ness of the view which radically and fate- 
fully separated God, man and world, and 
thereby deprived each of these vitally 
interlocked fundamentals of its reality.” 

Thus, there was formed an opposing 
movement to the deification of man even 
at the beginning of atheistic human- 
ism. Its activities, however, were limited 
to narrow circles, it was considered re- 
actionary, and it did not possess the 
strength to hold back the surging flow 
in the direction of a humanism, which 
saw man as an autonomous and self- 
directing creature, and which severed all 
connections of man with the Transcen- 
dental. This humanism reached both its 
peak and its turning point in the phi- 
losophy of Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s mind 
glowed ardently with a faith in man, 
or rather, in the Superman which man 
would someday generate from himself. 
Man for him is nothing but a rope over 
the abyss, a bridge of passage to the 
Superman. Nietzsche’s ardor became a 
sort of messianic intoxication. The Sup- 
erman was the meaning of this world. 
His work resounds with longing for the 
salvation and sanctification of the world. 
At the same time, it contains a stern 
demand for man to devote himself fully 
to this ideal of the new man, who is 


yet to be born. However, this ideal of 
Superman, essentially transcendent, did 
not accord with the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, pervaded, as it was, by deter- 
minism and materialism. Nietzsche, him- 
self, lived and breathed this atmosphere. 
The process of self-exhaustion, of which 
Nietzsche was the victim, became a great 
and terrible symbol of the self-exhaus- 
tion of the ardent ideal, of man’s belief 
in himself, and of the ideal of an auton- 
omous world which was man’s warm and 
beloved homeland. 

The religion of humanism was the 
fruit of an idealistic philosophy that 
believed in the absoluteness of the values 
of human reason. In this respect the 
philosophy and the humanistic religion 
it engendered contained a deep faith. 
Yet, by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the power of Western man’s faith 
petered out, as though the Judaic and 
the Christian heritage had exhausted 
themselves. Metaphysics became a sub- ~ 
ject for ridicule; philosophy turned 
into a theory of knowledge and be- 
came entirely dependent on science in 
general, and, on the natural sciences in 
particular, and contented itself with 
playing the role of handmaid to the 
sciences. Hans Vaihinger’s The Philoso- 
phy of As If, presented to the Fourth 
Philosophic Congress in Bologna in 
1911, is characteristic of the spiritual 
climate regnant at the beginning of the 
present century. The author declared 
that science has neither the power nor 
the intention of giving man an objec- 
tive knowledge of reality. Science is gen- 
erated out of fictions, and knowingly or 
not, we employ fictional concepts which 
are scientifically useful. And that which 
is true for the special sciences is cer- 
tainly valid for the realm of the religio- 
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metaphysical: it is fiction. The function 
of science, then, is to find those fictions 
which are most useful for life. 
Vaihinger’s book parallels the appear- 
ance and spread of Pragmatism at the 
end of the previous century, especially 
in English-speaking countries. We are 
prepared to admit that its approach, 
within the narrow framework of a theory 
of knowledge, possesses certain advan- 
tages. These do not concern us here. For 
our purposes, it is important to see the 
book as symptomatic of the spiritual 
condition at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Actually, Vaihinger wrote his 
work forty years before he dared to pub- 
lish it. He was afraid that the denial 
of absolute obligatory values was too 
antagonistic to the spirit of the times, 
even in the latter years of the seventies. 
When he finally had the book published 
in 1911, he signed himself as the editor 
in the first edition, and not as its author. 
To his great surprise, the book was enor- 
mously successful. A whole literature 
sprang up around it, and everywhere, 
in mathematics, law, natural sciences 
and religion, investigations were begun 
to seek out the relevant fictions. They 
were, of course, promptly discovered. In 
the introduction to his book, Vaihinger 
pointed out the factors that had altered 
the spiritual climate and had made it 
possible to publish his book in his own 
lifetime, after he had previously decided 
that this could only be done after his 
death. These factors were: Voluntarism, 
Darwinism, the Biological Theory of 
Knowledge of Mach and Avenarius, the 
fictional foundations of the philosophy 
of Nietzsche and Pragmatism. Vaihinger 
enumerates these factors with satisfac- 
tion and describes them as progressive. 
Without denying their value in scientific 
inquiry, to-day, we are compelled to re- 


gard these trends as unmistakable signs 
of the degeneration and the crumbling 
of values in the currents of public opin- 
ion. 

For Vaihinger, the question of truth 
was unimportant. What was important 
was the fact that the fiction worked. 
Man ceased to see himself as a spiritual- 
metaphysical creature. Theory was over- 
whelmed by practice, wisdom by tech- 
nique, quality by quantity. The French 
philosopher, Rene Guenon, in his im- 
portant book, The Rule of Quantity 
and the Signs of the Times, (1945) 
points out the various indications of the 
disintegration that are becoming evident 
in our time. Although space prohibits 
any elaboration, it might be pertinent 
to recall only one of these indications: 
the exaggerated use of statistics in the 
science dealing with man, whose purport 
is to give the social sciences an illusion 
of exactitude. Thus, man as man, is 
sacrificed on the altar of quantity. This 
too, is a sign of the utter confusion of 
values in our time. 

Out of this process of extensive dis- 
integration, there emerged the man of 
the twentieth century, the broken and 
humiliated man. As always, philosophy 
once again served as expression for man. 
Man had wanted to be his own master, 
had sought to build, by his own strength 
and culture, a “city and a tower with 
its top in Heaven’’—and had failed. A 
new philosophy was produced. The spir- 
it, and the creation of the spirit, culture, 
were now considered enemies of human- 
ity; witness the philosophy of the Ger- 
man Klages or of the Jew, Theodor 
Lessing. Or else, there was the philoso- 
phy of Max Scheler, which saw man as 


the victim in the demonic game between 
the omnipotent instincts and the impot- 
ence of the spirit. 
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In the years following the First World 
War, Sigmund Freud wrote the book, 
whose title could well serve as a general 
description for the times: Civilization 
and Its Discontents. Freud turned 
against the shallow optimism of the 
idealists in their evaluation of the na- 
ture of man. He saw the development of 
culture as a constant war within man- 
kind between eros and death. With bit- 
ter irony, he spoke of the fact that ideal- 
ism, our nursemaid, wants to settle the 
war of the giants—love and death—with 
a grand cradle-song on the theme of 
Heaven. Man, for him, is the battlefield 
in the war between the superego and 
the forces rising up against it from the 
terrible, dark depths of the human soul. 
From Nietzsche, he borrowed the name 
by which he called these dark places, 
the “Id”; and he viewed these bottom 
layers of man as the irrational, immoral, 
disorganized, blind and savage basis of 
an insatiable urge, an uncontrolled striv- 
ing for property, power, and the cruel 
subjugation of one’s fellow man. Long 
before the Concentration Camps and the 
Nazi incinerators, he foresaw the fear- 
ful danger to man’s culture and society 
inherent in the upsurge of these form- 
less forces. Civilized man was, for him, 
a fortified city conquered by the super- 
ego, a city in which the aggressive in- 
Stincts seem to be held in subjugation 
by the forces of the super-ego. True, 
he saw the great goal of civilization in 
the unification of isolated individuals 
into a community of men tied together 
by love, yet, he concluded his book with 
the sceptical query: Will civilization suc- 
ceed in controlling the evil impulses of 
man toward aggression and self-destruc- 
tion? Here we are aware of utterances 
entirely different from those expressed 
by his contemporary, Aurobindo, the 


Indian. The world had ceased to be a 
beloved and intimate homeland. Man 
had become homeless; the world had 
turned alien and terrible, unhetmlich. 

At the beginning of the new human- 
ism which we have previously described, 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, with 
its text, Schiller’s Ode to Joy, was the 
expression of the new world feeling in 
which the artist embraced humanity, 
nature and God in a single embrace. 
Now a new symbol was formed: Thomas 
Mann’s Dr. Faustus. The musician Lev- 
erkuhn, the hero of Mann's novel, com- 
poses under the inspiration of Satan, 
for the way to God is closed to him. 
Thus, he creates the symphony of pain 
(Faust Symphony), a work intended to 
displace the Beethoven symphony. There 
is no place for the latter in a world 
which has ceased to believe in God, 
world and man. 

Within the scope of philosophy, in its 
narrower sense, Heidegger's book, Being 
and Time, which appeared in 1927, was 
the first warning signal. The book had 
an ethical pathos that verged on the reli- 
gious. At the same time, it was an ex- 
pression of the solitude of man in a 
world that had ceased to be a world, in 
the old accepted meaning, and had be- 
come merely the “existential” of man. 
This was the world of Technology. Tech- 
nology was sovereign everywhere, every- 
thing was “ready” for technological use. 
The world of theory now is revealed as 
the artificial product of abstraction. In 
the true reality purpose reigns, and man 
is simply cast into reality. We are re- 
quired to comprehend the world and 
man out of his finitude, out of his con- 
finement between birth and death. To 
the question, who cast man into this 
world, there is no answer. The gates to 
Heaven are shut. The very terminology 
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of Heidegger is evidence of the attitude 
of the book: “Our being is a being to- 
ward death”. “We are running toward 
the possibility of death.” “We are en- 
closed within the nothing.” “The rela- 
tion of man to things is the relation of 
care.” “Existence crumbles away,” etc. 

We are not here concerned with the 
content of this book. It can only be 
remarked that although a high moral 
aspiration is evinced, a despairing cour- 
age of rebellion prevails; nothing re- 
mains for man but the “nothing”, the 
absence of meaning, but this nothing 
becomes a moral impetus when man im- 
poses on himself the task of converting 
his being cast (into reality) into that 
of “projecting himself’. 

After the Second World War, Heideg- 
ger published a small volume on Hu- 
manism, in which he discussed our prob- 
lem. He turned against Humanism on 
account of its failure to evaluate the 
dignity of man sufficiently. He rejects 
sharply the Biologism, whose approach 
to the human body is as to the organ- 
ism of an animal. We cannot, he insists, 
interpret man by any analogy to the 
beast. We have to comprehend him in 
his movement towards humanity. The 
essence of God is closer and more un- 
derstandable to us than the essence of 
the beast. These are, indeed, important 
thoughts and we will return to them. 
Nevertheless, Heidegger’s ideas are of lit- 
tle help in relation to our particular 
question because he does not permit 
himself to see the relationship of man 
to God. Moreover, for him, Man is mere- 
ly the solitary individual. Where we say 
“God”, he says “Being’’. “Being” he de- 
fines as the finite and historic being 
within man and his immanent basis, but 
the way to absolute Being is closed to 
him. The ancient Gods are dead and 


the new Gods have not yet been dis- 
covered. Thus, Heidegger comes to the 
conclusion: “The night of the world 
spreads its darkness. Our age is charac- 
terized by the absence of God.” 

In the period between the two World 
Wars, at the time when Freud was writ- 
ing his Civilization and Its Discontents, 
and Aurobindo his hymn to the religion 
of humanism, man could still delude 
himself about the danger threatening 
him. “From 1930 on, the young writers 
had their eyes opened by the crises in the 
world, by the rise of Nazism, the events 
in China, the war in Spain. It seemed 
as though the ground had been snatched 
away from beneath us, we began to 
doubt history. These first years of the 
great world peace were suddenly re- 
vealed to us as the last years between 
two immense World Wars, and in every 
security which we had once accepted so 
gratefully, we now saw the face of a 
menace...” 

The above words are taken from an 
essay by Sartre, “What is Literature?”. 
He continues: “The writers who pre- 
ceded us wrote for people who were on 
a vacation, but the audience to whom 
we turn, have finished their vacation. 
It is an audience made up of people 
like us, who have waited for war and 
death. These readers, who know no tran- 
quility, and have been in the grip of 
constant, unrelenting anxiety, have only 
one subject fit for them. We were 
obliged to write of their war, their 
death. Having been cruelly thrust into 
the race of history, we were forced to 
create a literature which suits the his- 
tory of our time.” 

The Second World War, and its after- 
math, produced in the center of Europe 
what Sartre calls “A Universe of Con- 
centration Camps’. Sartre’s philosophy 
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consummates the process of the unmask- 
ing of the humanism of the nineteenth 
century. Its negative value is enormous 
and in this negation there resounds an 
almost religious fervor. This ardor, how- 
ever, is reserved for the “nothing”. There 
is no longer any difference between God 
and Satan. Instead of the theodicy of 
classical philosophy, there appears, to 
borrow Fritz Heinemann’s pungent way 
of putting it, the justification of the 
Devil, the Diabolodicy. 

Good and evil are equally illusory. 
In his biographical novel, Saint Genet, 
Sartre describes the development of a 
man who is utterly unable to attain that 
level which, according to Kant, makes 
man a man. Since his earliest youth, he 
is pursued—as though by blood hounds 
after their prey—by a society of people 
who are considered, and who consider 
themselves, upright. Society forces him, 
from the very first moment of his life 
as a foundling child, to be only its ob- 
ject and never a free subject. Until the 
moment arrives when he decides to be 
that which society has made him. They 
accuse him of being a thief and a crimi- 
nal, and his reply is: “Yes, certainly, I 
am a criminal and I am proud of it. It 
is true that I have stolen and I will con- 
tinue to do so.” Sartre reveals, in this 
delicate psychological analysis of Genet, 
that he occupies two contradictory posi- 
tions at once: a fatalistic position, in 
which he is the object of society, and 
the position of freedom, in which he 
willfully resigns himself to the fact that 
he is an object. Yet, these two contradic- 
tory positions are his only alternative. 
He did not want to be a foundling. He 
did not want to be someone whom the 
whole village condemned; he had no 
wish to be a ball tossed about playfully 
by the judicial functionaries of his land. 


All these circumstances, however, were 
imposed upon him, and he looks upon 


his life as though it were the life of 


another and not his own. If he wants 
to fulfill the remnant of the freedom left 
to him, he kas no other choice but to 
want that life which has been imposed 
upon him from the outside. According- 
ly, he develops an ethical theory whose 
principles Sartre summarizes in four 
theses: 

1. Look at every event, even if, and 
especially if, it brings disaster to you, 
as though it were the result of your own 
unconditioned will. 

2. Let your primary motive, on every 
occasion, be the horror which your act 
will cause to others and also to yourself. 

3. Act in such a way that society will 
always react to you as an object, as to 
a means, and never as to an end or as 
to a personality. 

4. Act as though the principle direct- 
ing all your actions is the very principle 
to be used in a den of thieves. 

There is no need to add that Sartre 
formulated these principles to parallel 
the formulations of Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative. We began our description of 
athestic humanism with Kant; and we 
have now returned in a strange round- 
about route back to Kant, to the deli- 
berate destruction of the sovereignty of 
mankind, the bearer of the Categorical 
Imperative. 

In this rather horrible way we may 
have the fulfillment of what the “Mad- 
man” prophecied in the third book of 
The Joyful Wisdom by Neitzsche. “Have 
you not heard of that madman, who on 
a bright morning, lit a lantern and went 
out into the market place and cried un- 
ceasingly: ‘I seek God! I seek God!’ And, 
at that moment, there were many pres- 
ent who did not believe in God and, 
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therefore, they made mocking laughter. 
‘Has he gone astray?’, said one of the 
crowd ‘Has he run too far, like a child, 
and got lost?’, asked another. ‘Or, per- 
haps, he is hiding?’ ‘Or is he frightened 
of us?’ ‘Maybe he has embarked?’ ‘Did 
he emigrate?’ Thus, they shouted and 
laughed confusedly to one another. The 
madman threw himself amongst them 
and his gaze penetrated them through 
and through. ‘Where has God gone to?’. 
He answered loudly, ‘I will tell you. We 
killed him, you and I. We are all of 
us his murderers. But how did we do 
this? How could we drink the sea to its 
very dregs? Who has given us the sponge 
to erase the whole horizon? What have 


we done by cutting ourselves off from 
that which bindeth earth to its sun? 
Where shall it now revolve? Where shall 
we move? Away from all suns? Do we 
not fall headlong without ceasing? Back- 
wards, sidewards, forwards, in all direc- 
tions? Is there still an above and a be- 
low? Do we not stray as though in end- 
less void? Does not the empty space blow 
into our faces? Has it not become colder 
now? Does not night come on ever more, 
and ever more night? Do we not have 
to light lanterns in the forenoon? God 
is dead. God will remain dead! And we 
killed him! How shall we console. our- 
selves, the most murderous of all mur- 
derers?’ ”’ 





SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


LOU H. SILBERMAN 


In the continuation of the series of 
articles by various authors under the 
general title “The Bible and Modern 
Religions” in Interpretation: A Journal 
of Bible and Theology (see the writer's 
survey in the Winter 1957 issue of this 
journal) Gabriel Hebert has discussed 
“Fundamentalism” (April 1957). Writ- 
ing from the rather distant vantage 
point of Southern Australia and without 
recourse to the writings and persons on 
the American scene, his article, as he 
himself warns, lacks particular immedi- 
acy in its relevance to that scene. None- 
theless, he has some valuable things to 
say which do offer insight even into the 
American brand. 

Fundamentalism, both in its unsophis- 
ticated and its more recent intellectual 
aspects, is not a movement of yesterday 
alone. It has its strong roots in the Amer- 
ican churches; and its leading spokes- 
man (quasi-sophisticated and moderate) 
is willing to cross swords with Jackie 
Gleason and Perry Como for a television 
rating. While its extreme fringes may 
be, for the most part, ignored as an 
ongoing position within the major div- 
isions of American Protestantism, atten- 
tion must be paid to it. 

Basically, of course, its position to- 
ward the Bible is its fundamental. In 
dealing with this, Hebert points to the 
“dictation theory” of Scriptures as the 
extreme position, but goes on to discuss 
some of the more moderate positions 
which seem to take into consideration 
“the human element.” Yet he conciudes, 
“There is a continual tension with the 
literalistic view, according to which it 
seems so plain and straight forward to 
say that if the Bible is true it must be 
literally true.” 


The theory of “inerrancy” is another 
catchphrase which, says Hebert, leads 
commonly to the interpretation of pro- 
phecy “as if it were mere prediction.” 
In this connection, Hebert deats very 
keenly with the use of archeological ma- 
terial by Fundamentalist writers to 
prove the Bible’s truth. He points out 
that “the ‘literal’ and indeed, materialis- 
tic notion of truth to which it leads is 
itself a product of our scientific-minded 
age.” Again, he denies the Fundamen- 
talist claim that its literal interpretation 
represents “the same that has been held 
from the beginning, till the rise of lib- 
eral criticism a century and a half 
ago... The insistence of conservative 
theologians of many schools, of which 
Fundamentalism is only one, on the lite- 
ral and factual truth of all the state- 
ments in the Bible, is really a new thing. 
It arises out of the materialistic men- 
tality of our scientific age which assumes 
that the truth of the biblical statements 
must be literal and factual truth.” 

Most valuable is his summary of the 
results of Fundamentalist thinking (al- 
though he does not exempt other schools 
of thought from the same critique). 
“There is first, a retreat from the men- 
acing difficulties of the world into a 
purely personal religion, as though this 
world, which with all its sins is never- 
theless God’s world, were not a_ place 
in which God's will is to be sought in 
the common social life of men, but were 
simply and solely an area in which souls 
created for God are to make the decision 
which will ensure their eternal welfare. 
Second, there is in evidence a conser- 
vatism, both political and theological. 
In many quarters, political conservatism 
is very strongly in evidence, at least in 
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the issues raised by Communism; there 
is a strong tendency to condemn in toto 
both Communism itself and everything 
that savours of it and a refusal to weigh 
it up and try to see if it does not con- 
tain, in however distorted a form, some 
elements that are genuinely Christian. 
As for theological conservatism, there 
is a strong tendency to seek ‘re-state- 
ment’ which consists in simply reafhirm- 
ing theological positions held by our 
forefathers, while neglecting the new 
questions which modern knowledge 
raises.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr has commented on 
this in an article “The Billy Graham 
Crusade,” (Advance, June 14, 1957). 
Writing of evangelistic meetings as he 
encountered them during his early min- 
istry he says, “... we did not participate 
in them because the Protestant churches 
on the whole... did not share the fun- 
damentalist theology and above all they 
took exception to the ‘sectarian’ pertfec- 
tionism of the evangelist. They believed 
.. that even a new life in Christ would 
not render the redeemed man sinless or 
solve all the complicated moral issues 
which he must face.” Turning to Gra- 
ham, he indicates that it is just “this 
simple perfectionism” of the Crusade 
which “must be challenged.” Actually 
he gives Graham more credit than seems 
due him when he suggests “Graham hon- 
estly believes that conversion to Chris- 
tianity will solve the problem of the 
hydrogen bomb because really redeemed 
men will not drop the bomb.” It is just 
at this point that Hebert’s words are 
justified, for Graham is reported as re- 
fusing to comment on the problem of 
the hydrogen bomb for he did not want 
to add his confusion to that of others. 
Niebuhr concludes, “What is disturbing 
is that organized Protestantism should 
give its official endorsement to this sim- 
ple approach to the Christian faith amid 
the tragedies of the nuclear age and 
should believe that a great metropolis 
with all its intricate problems of com- 
munal justice will be “challenged by 
Billy's message... 

The Christian Century (May 29, 


1957) has devoted an interesting editor- 
ial “Mass Conversion” to the matter. In 
it, the point made by Niebuhr is put in 
less theological language, “... practi- 
tioners of mass evangelism err in their 
ideas of the meaning and nature of 
Christian conversion. They seem to re- 
gard every card signed as an absolute 
achievement, as though a bell rang in 
Heaven and a new figure appeared on 
St. Peter’s soul register.’’ There is more 
to the editorial and it deserves to be 
read. 

Tangentially related to the questions 
raised in the above mentioned articles 
is the paper by the distinguished Swiss 
theologian Walter Eichrodt, “The Law 
and the Gospel: The Meaning of the 
Ten Commandments in Israel and for 
Us,” (interpretation, January 1957, Vol. 
XI, No. 1). It is unfortunate that the 
translation from the German original is 
frequently so wooden that the intent of 
the author is clouded. However, the 
theme is clearly stated in the question, 
“What is the place of Old Testament 
law in Christian education?” Yet this 
question itself, says the author, is pre- 
ceded by another, “What does the law 
have to do with the gospel?” 

In seeking for his answer Eichrodt 
makes use of the very valuable analysis 
of Hebrew law by the late Albrecht 
Alt (Die Urspriinge des Israelitischen 
Rechts), an analysis used effectively by 
Buber in his The Prophetic Faith. A 
distinction is drawn here between casuis- 
tic and apodictic law. The former is 
“the painstakingly exact and highly 
technical formulation of written laws” 
indicated by the “‘if-clause’’—if so and so 
happens then such and such is the pen- 
alty. This is a legal formulation char- 
acteristic of “the great ancient law 
codes” such as that of Hummarabi. “But 
not all Israelitic law is found in this 
logical, carefully reasoned, but cumber- 
some form. Besides these legal provisions 
there are many that are given in the 
form of unconditional commands and 
absolute pronouncement, and which 
thereby impart to the regulation a deci- 
sive new force and an emphatic power.” 
It is to this latter class that “the Ten 
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Commandments with their mighty’ Thou 
shalt’ belong...” 

Yet, says Eichrodt, “identification of 
these different legal forms... would not 
tell us much, if a further observation 
were not deeply involved.” He sugggests, 
following Alt, that these differences in 
formulation point to differences in the 
role played by the laws. The former 
“belong to the normal judicial processes 
of the local courts in villages and towns.” 
The latter point basically to the cove- 
nant. “... behind the ‘Thou shalt’ of 
all these laws is the communicating ‘I’ 
of the deity that confronts the people 
with a rigorous command...” “These 
apodictic sentences differ from casuistic 
law not only formally and by the man- 
ner of their use, but also by their con- 
tent; they are related to a wider dom- 
inion. Not only civil and criminal law 
but religion and morality come under 
their sway.” For Eichrodt these apodic- 
tic laws represent the expression of Is- 
rael’s religious faith, the conquest of 
the secular so that “everything is com- 
pletely subject to the authority of God.” 

Moving out from this analysis, Eich- 
rodt now seeks to discover the place of 
the Ten Commandments within the 
realm of apodictic law. For him “the 
legalistic is pushed into the background 
and in the place of it the value of the 
moral content is brought to the fore.” 
Even more than that, the “divine origin 
of their demands” is shown not merely 
by “their authoritative character... but 
with clear words” which “places the di- 
vine Lawgiver at the beginning; the 
prohibitions are themselves introduced 
by a declaration of the will of the Deity: 
I am the Lord thy God; therewith the 
covenant promise is prior to the obliga- 
tion of the people.” 

This interpretation is clearly antici- 
pated in the comment of the Mekilta to 
this verse. In answer to the question 
“why were the Ten Commandtments not 
said at the beginning of the Torah?” a 
parable is given which compares the 
Lord to a king whose mighty acts on 
behalf of the people are exhibited be- 
fore obligations are imposed. “When 
they will have accepted my reign, I shall 


issue decrees upon them.” (See the Lau- 
terbach edition, Vol. II, 230 and 237.) 

In the second part of the essay, the 
author examines the Ten Command- 
ments (following the Protestant division 
which combines verses 2 and 3 of Exo- 
dus 20 to form the first commandment; 
see the Mekilta passage mentioned 
above, Lauterbach, Vol II, 238 for what 
may be a comparable Jewish tradition) 
in order to “estimate the meaning of 
their total impact” on the “legal tradi- 
tion of the Old Testament.” His exege- 
sis of the Commandments is thoughtful 
and incisive. In commenting on the First 
Commandment, he says: “[It] does not 
deal with a monotheistic doctrine, which 
denies the existence of other gods, but 
with the exclusiveness of the relation to 
this one God, whose might and mercy 
have been so overwhelmingly experi- 
enced.” However, he continues, “Of 
course, where this exclusive relationship 
to the one God is taken seriously, then, 
the knowledge that He is the only one 
who deserves the name God and that 
all other claimants are nothing cannot 
long be delayed. Accordingly we may 
now understand that monotheism is not 
a product of logical thought and natu- 
ral enlightenment, but that it must con- 
stantly forge itself against intrenched 
resistance in man himself, and that it 
will not succeed, unless man takes the 
one God as his God with utmost prac- 
tical earnestness.” 

Of the second he says, “The danger 
of localization and of the materializa- 
tion of the Deity is deliberately fore- 
stalled by this prohibition.” (To this 
see “Prelude in the Upper Sphere” in 
Thomas Mann’s Joseph the Provider.) 

He sees in the third a prohibition di- 
rected against magical usage, that is 
“bringing the sovereign will of God un- 
der human control and of using it for 
egotistical purposes.” The fourth is un- 
derstood not only in contrast to the Bab- 
ylonian Sabbath, a bad day, and in 
terms of its “‘social effect” but as express- 
ing “a very important thought... that 
man is not the Lord of time... The 
hallowing of the seventh day—its excep- 
tional place in the stream of time—is 
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opposed by human rapaciousness and 
greed, because it reminds us of the One 
to whom all time belongs and apart 
from whom all of our hustle and bus- 
tle is fruitless.” 

Eichrodt summarizes the first four as 
“a powerful representation of the in- 
comparable majesty of God. All of the 
Ten Commandments are upheld by this 
majesty.” “The remaining six command. 
ments,” he states, “deal with neighborly 
conduct.” At this point, there appears 
the first indication of that particular 
theological astigmatism which insists 
upon invidious comparison. “If we 
should ask in the first place about their 
meaning for Israel then we should not 
use the deeper meaning of Jesus’ exposi- 
tion.”” What he seems to have in mind 
is undoubtedly the so-called Sermon on 
the Mount. This being so, one must in- 
sist that the exposition of a text at a 
late date cannot be compared meaning- 
fully with the understanding of the same 
text at an earlier period. Jesus’ exposi- 
tion must be compared to Tannaitic 
exegesis where it will appear as belong- 
ing to a fairly conservative tradition, 
not to the text as understood perhaps 
a milllenium earlier. 

The exposition of these six suggests 
their particularistic or immediately com- 
munal relevancy rather than their uni- 
versal implications. Eichrodt sees them 
against the background of the ancient 
world as “the foundational elements of 
an ordered community life, just as these 
were known in other ancient cultures; 
only the warning of the tenth command- 
ment goes deeper, since it not only 
guards against the expression of egoism 
in notorious deeds, but brands the wick- 
ed intentions and thereby calls for gen- 
uine moral decision.”” Had he omitted 
his comparison at the beginning, one 
would not necessarily take umbrage at 
this, for indeed it was to the life of a 
community that they were directed first, 
with their implications beyond that com- 
munity emerging in the course of time 
and experience. Nonetheless, he finds 
these specifying with clarity beyond oth- 
er ancient codes “what is essential and 


decisive.” The union of moral command- 
ments and religious requirements de- 
clare unmistakeably ‘that to serve God 
also means to serve one’s neighbor, and 
there are no duties to God that relieve 
us of our duties to our neighbors... 
there is no separation of man’s life into 
two different compartments ... The Ten 
Commandments mark a tremendous ef- 
fort to overcome this falsification of life 
that is ruinous to man. There are no 
devotional offerings to God that can 
take the place of brotherhood to our 
neighbors.” 
One is struck by his recognition that 
. the whole law, together with the 
Decalogue, was not thought of as a 
heavy load, an unbearable burden, rath- 
er, as a gift of God's grace.”” Even more 
telling is his clear and unequivocal in- 
sistence on the role of love as the root 
of the Commandments. In recent years 
Protestant theology has been plagued 
by the unwarranted assumption that 
true love (agape) is known only 
through the New Testament. Nygren’s 
book Eros and Agape has had a tremen- 
dous influence on contemporary Chris- 
tian theologians, even though his dis- 
tinction is philosophically totally un- 
warranted. Contrary to this, Eichrodt 
says, “It is particularly significant that 
the inclusive commandment of love im- 
mediately follows the Decalogue in the 
book of Deuteronomy: “You shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your 
might.” As he understands this, “this 
fundamental claim of God that trans- 
cends all law gives new meaning to his 
legal requirements; they are directives 
for the execution of the one great com- 
mandment of love, by which God re- 
claims the whole man for himself; they 
are the practical guides for the verifica- 
tion and exercise of the love of God in 
concrete cases.” Perhaps, had Eichrodt 
looked into Rashi, he might have saved 
himself much trouble: “And thou shalt 
love’—Fulfill His commands out of love.” 
For the Jew, of course, who has never 
understood that there is a contrast or 
contradiction between commandment 


and love, nothing more need have been 
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said. But for the Protestant in particu- 
lar, this exposition challenges some 
rather fond preconceptions. Thus, Eich- 
rodt must now turn his attention to the 
problem of reconciliation. This he does 
through a second exposition which seeks 
to “use these commandments as exem- 
plary guides for the works of love in 
our contemporary situation.” Once 
again, one finds his application, apart 
from their Christology, valuable. ‘The 
“other gods” forbidden are not the 
“powers of the culture-religions of the 
Middle East,” but the “other powers 
[which] have established themselves as 
the gods of our culture.” Thus, in terms 
that grow out of the confrontation of 
contemporary culture does he sketch the 
meaning of the Ten Commandments for 
the modern Christian. Frequently, as is 
to be expected, his Christian perspec- 
tive intrudes itself in the form of nega- 
tive judgments; but, discounting it, one 
can find valid insight in his interpreta- 
tion. Thus, for example, his discussion 
of the meaning of the Christian as con- 
trasted to the Jewish Sabbath might 
have been less invidious had he read 
A. J. Heschel’s book. His use of the 
phrase “the pitiable pharisaical formula, 
‘L never tell a lie,’”’ discloses that de- 
spite all the work at the rehabilitation 
of the maligned Pharisees, much remains 
to be done. 

But even this exposition does not 
quite solve the Protestant problem “One 
may ask, to be sure, whether genuine 
love needs such commandments...” To 
which he answers, “we still need to have 
said to us what is ostensibly obvious, be- 
cause it is not really obvious.” This, of 
course, is not the final Christian answer. 
The law makes it clear to him that natu- 
ral man cannot “love God undividedly 
with the whole heart.” The Christian 
solution then is the Cross, in which “the 
whole law is fulfilled...” But the in- 
tricate Christian dialectic of the twofold 
task of the law need not detain us. If 
there is a thrusting away with one hand, 
there is at least a drawing near with the 


other. “Judaistic legalism’’ may still be 
a bugbear but it is apparently being 
domesticated to Christian usage. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in Advance (May 
17, 1957) in a short note “The Double 
Effect of the Law,” takes up this same 
Christian problem in dealing with the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation. 
“The court decision had the effect of 
making the good people better and bad 
people worse.” On the one hand, the 
law has made those “eager to establish 
racial equality more zealous in their 
labors, partly because they had the pres- 
tige of the law to support their consci- 
ence. On the other hand the confirmed 
racists were driven to hysteria by the 
decision.” Thus the question arises, says 
Niebuhr, “whether the Supreme Court 
decision helped or hindered the process 
of adjustment,” for in Pauline terms 
“the law increases the resistance of the 
sinner to the moral norm.” He goes on 
to say, “Our Jewish friends have been 
scandalized by this negative interpreta- 
tion of the function of the law. In their 
opinion it does not do justice to the 
positive function of the law as a guide 
to conduct.”” And he concludes, in less 
involved terms than Eichrodt, “Perhaps 
the developments in the South prove 
that both St. Paul and his critics are 
right about the effects of law upon the 
morals of people. Certainly in every ef- 
fort to establish brotherhood between 
man and man we need both law and 
grace.” 

I have often wondered if Paul's per- 
fectionism (to which C. H. Dodd’s New 
Testament Studies, pp. 74-74) has not 
been too great a burden for Christian- 
ity to bear. Judaism has seen the Com- 
mandments, as Eichrodt suggests, as the 
result of love, not as an impossible task 
by which to deserve love. God chose Is- 
rael not because it had kept the Com- 
mandments but in order to keep them. 
These current trends with all their back- 
ing and filling point to a clearer recog- 
nition and appreciation of the meaning 
of the Commandments in Judaism. 








MARGINAL NOTES 


1. Of Spinoza’s Piety. 


Professor Bergman in the first of three 
essays deals brilliantly with Fichte but 
he does scant justice to Spinoza, whose 
entire world-view is an exposition on 
the theme of man’s self-fulfillment by 
way of total abasement and surrender to 
the majesty of God. In this free surren- 
der of his will to the Will of God, man 
attains unity with God, becoming more 
than just a mode. We call the attention 
of our readers to Josiah Royce’s inter- 
pretation of the religion of Spinoza. 

In the life of religion, man humbles 
himself into the dust, and when he 
knows himself to be “dust and ashes,” 
he is embraced by the Almighty, be- 
coming part of pure Being. The Has- 
sidim illustrated this truth by pointing 
out that in Hebrew, the words, “ayin” 
meaning Naught, and “Ane’ meaning 
“I” are spelled with the same letters. 
By knowing ourselves to be Naught, the 
true “I” of the universe emerges within 
us. This type of piety is certainly found 
in Spinoza. 


2. “What is a Jew?” 


Professor Kallen in his essay on “The 
Foundations of Jewish Spiritual and Cul- 
tural Unity” does not pose the question 
in this manner. Instead, he deals with 
the question, “Who Are the Jews?” Still, 
SSS SSS 

With this issue, the Editors introduce a 
new feature, a column of critical comment by 
a member of the Board of Editors, on some 
of the essays published in the preceding issue. 
Each quarter, another member of our Board 
will be invited to voice his views on the theses 
and themes presented by our contributors. The 
views expressed are, of course, the writer's, 
and do not necessarily reflect those of his col- 
leagues on the Board of Editors. 


his purely descriptive, non-valuational 
answer to the second question provides 
an indirect answer to the first question. 
He writes: 

“Anybody is a Jew, who of his own 
free will calls himself by that name or 
who feels compelled to answer to it 
when others call him by it.” 

Later on, in the article, Professor Kal- 
len speaks of “Judaist cults.”” Presum- 
ably, if asked, “what is a Judaist?”, he 
would answer in terms of an ideology- 
religious, nationalist or secularist-folk- 
ist. But, he insists on emptying the 
word Jew of all positive significance 
and spiritual commitment. 

Perhaps, Professor Kallen’s meaning 
will be further clarified by the follow- 
ing incident. The present writer asked 
a noted teacher of philosophy in an 
American University if he is a Jew. The 
latter replied that he was not. Indeed, 
I learned in due time that he studious- 
ly avoided any “entangling alliances” 
with the Jewish Community. Later, 
when this writer met Professor Kallen 
and conveyed to him the contents of 
his conversation with the philosopher, 
who, it turned out, was a former student 
of Professor Kallen’s, the latter com- 
mented. 

“Of course, he is a Jew. And a very 
good one. He must have interpreted 
your question to mean, ‘is he a Judaist?’ 
—A Judaist he is not, but a Jew he is.” 

We submit that when a person asks, 
“what is a Jew?,” he poses a personal, 
ideological as well as an objective, so- 
ciological question. He means primarily, 
“What is the driving principle or the 
living soul of Jews?” or “what does a 
Jew strive to be?” He means by it pre- 
cisely what Professor Kallen would mean 
by the question, “what is a Judaist?” 

Yet, it is not only on the ground of 
semantic usage that we protest against 
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the attempt to divest the term Jew of 
any meaning and value. People who 


sense a deep but vague sense of Jewish 


loyalty think of themselves as Jews, not 
as Judaists. If the questioner is con- 
vinced that a Jew is no more than a 
“non-Aryan” his Jewish loyalties will 
be dissipated by soulless activities. “‘Jew- 
ish education,” too, becomes non-ideo- 
logical and concerned only with the 
learning of facts about the strange peo- 
ple that other people call Jews. 

We maintain that it is suicidal for us 
to let anti-Semites tell us what and who 
a Jew is. Let us recall that the French 
dictionary defines Jews as unscrupulous, 
money mad cheats and that the Oxford 
dictionary includes a similar meaning 
under the heading of Jew. 

No, a Jew is what Professor Kallen 
calls a Judaist, one who accepts not only 
the Jewish name but the Jewish herit- 
age by free choice and conviction. What 
of those who have neither ideas nor ide- 
ologies? They are still Jews—potentially, 
marginally, occasionally, sporadically or 
spitefully. But why cut the Jewish soul 
into shreds to suit their niggardly di- 
mensions? 


3. Has the Jewish-Christian Dialogue 
ceased to be relevant, as Hans 
Schoeps maintains? 


We think not. True, the majority of 
mankind are neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians, in the ideal sense of the word. 
But, then, the majority of every time 
and clime was always far from the ideal 
of piety. It was not in faith, but in the 
dungeon of dogma that the past lived. 
It is not in disbelief, but in the quest 
for faith that we abide. 

Why overidealize the past, which was 
encumbered by chains of superstition? 
Why underestimate the present, which 
is a deeply earnest and searching gen- 
eration? The past did not have the 
Truth. We don’t have the Truth; but 
we are moved by the quest for Truth. 
We are on the way. And the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue concerns the choice 


between two foot-paths on the broad 
highway. 


4. Kierkegaard and Pascal 
to the Rescue! 


The provocative religious philosopher 
from the Sate of Israel, Yeshayahu Le- 
bowitz, contributes a paper on Maimon- 
ides that is most revealing. He describes 
Maimonides as one who “has himself 
become an integral part of Torah.” Yet, 
he can find no better way of grasping 
the essence of his teaching, than by 
quoting a description and category of 
thought borrowed from Kierkegaard, the 
most Protestant of all Protestant think- 
ers. Manifestly, Lebowitz is belaboring 
with might and main one phase of Mai- 
monidean thought, hammering it com- 
pletely out of shape, so as to force it to 
conform with current trends in Protes- 
tant thought. 

When he desires to summarize his 
judgment he can do no better than 
quote the famous sentence of Pascal’s— 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
not the God of the Philosophers.” But, 
it was precisely Maimonides who insist- 
ed that there was no such contrast as 
Pascal assumed. The God of the Phi- 
losophers was indeed the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, to Maimonides, 
who disavowed the distinction which 
Halevi drew between these two terms, 
long before Pascal. 

Lebowitz does have a point. There 
was a deep awareness of mystical sublim- 
ity in Mamonidean thought. But, this 
quality, which is the parent-feeling of 
all religion accompanies the thinking of 
all great and original minds. In Mai- 
monides, this consciousness of belonging 
utterly to God was molded in the purely 


Jewish patterns of Halakhah. Why, then, 


import Kierkegaard and use his concept 
of “Abrahamic Man” for the under- 
standing of one “who has become an in- 
tegral part of Torah’? 


Jacos B. Acus 
Baltimore, Md. 








REVIEWS 


Judaism Under Freedom, by Ira Eisen- 
stein, The Reconstructionist Press, New 
York, 1956, pp. 262 with index 


This volume of essays, culled for the 
most part from the author's writings in 
The Reconstructionist, are marked by 
the uncompromising integrity and fresh- 
ness of analysis one has come to expect 
from Dr. Eisenstein. Moreover, his is the 
happy faculty of involving the reader in 
a discussion with the writer. The reader 
leaves the discussion, often disagreeing, 
but always with the feeling that the 
“conversation” has forced him to rethink 
his position and opened new roads on 
which to undertake intellectual journeys. 

Any collection of essays runs the haz- 
ard of being uneven and Judaism Under 
Freedom is weakened by unevenness. 
Thus, the chapters in the section “The 
New Jew in Israel” are already dated 
and certainly do not compare in scope, 
exposition or importance with the sec- 
tions “A New Approach to Jewish Reli- 
gion”, “Recovery and Expansion of Jew- 
ish Values” and “Judaism and Demo- 
cracy”. They are, however, some of the 
best and most perceptive writings we 
have on the life and interests of the Is- 
raelis. 

“Reconstructionism” writes Dr. Eisen- 
stein, “has been the major source of my 
inspiration, and the determining factor 
in my constant search for the proper 
synthesis of Judaism and Americanism.” 
He pays proper and loving tribute to 
Dr. Mordecai Kaplan for having shown 
him the way. For a quarter of a century 
Dr. Eisenstein has been repaying his 
debt of gratitude to his great friend and 
teacher by articulating the program of 
Reconstructionism and by interpreting 
and popularizing Dr. Kaplan's teachings. 

One finds in this volume a presenta- 
tion of the basic Reconstructionist con- 
cerns: A restatement of the God concept; 


reinterpretation of the Jewish tradition; 
living in two civilizations; Eretz Yisrael; 
the organic community; a democratic 
religion of democracy. The statement of 
the position is made with vigor, clarity 
and persuasiveness. 

A valuable and challenging chapter i is 

“My Philosophy of Religion.” The dis- 
tinction is made between Belief In God 
and Conception of God, and the author 
argues that the former has remained con- 
stant, while the latter has varied. “Be- 
lief in God,” says Dr. Eisenstein, “means 

. believing that the ideals that we 
cherish are real ... that these values ac- 
tually emerge out of the very structure 
of the universe ... (and) to have faith 
that these ideals are going to win out 
in the end.” 

Granted that the distinction here 
made is valid and relevant, a number 
of questions come to mind. Ww hat is the 
relationship between the “Belief in 
God” and the “Conception of God"? 
Does belief flow from the concept or is 
the concept a symbolic concretization of 
the belief? Obviously, Dr. Eisenstein 
would consider the belief basic and un- 
changing and the conception of the 
Deity as a symbolic representation of the 
belief. What of the statement “The Lord 
Our God, The Lord is One;” is the one- 
ness of God a conception of God, and 
therefore not necessarily constant? Do 
the phrases “a just God,” “A merciful 
God” have meaning? If so, are they in 
the category of “belief in God” or “con- 
ceptions of God?” Dr. Eisenstein’s dis- 
tinction between belief and conception 
is interesting and promising; one would 
welcome elaboration on the theme by 
the author. 


The “organic community,” which has 


become a major plank in the Recon- 
structionist platform, is discussed in two 
challenging chapters. ““The Centrality of 
the Synagogue” 


is based on an address 
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delivered before a joint session of the 
Rabbinical Assembly—Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis held in 1943. 
The approach befits the occasion and 
audience. A Kehillah is necessary in or- 
der to restore the centrality of the syna- 
gogue and to restore to the rabbi his 
traditional influence over Klal Yisrael. 
Unfortunately, this special pleading 
(proper and understandable in the con- 
text of a rabbinical conference) weakens 
the force of argument for the establish- 
ment of Kehillot—democratically consti- 
tuted organic Jewish communities. Dr. 
Eisenstein wisely edited his address for 
inclusion in the present volume, but 
editing is not sufficient. Fortunately, the 
succeeding chapter “From Over-Organ- 
ized Chaos To Jewish Community” is 
more objective in character, but here, 
too, the appeal suffers because it is di- 
rected primarily to the Conservative 
movement. 

The author argues that accepting the 
“peoplehood” of Israel implies the re- 
sponsibility of establishing that form 
of organization which matches the con- 
cept. If a religious body is served by a 
church, a “people” needs to be served 
by a Kehillah. He points to the European 
Kehillah which served the total Jewish 
community and advocates that “we ... 
strive for something analogous... .’” He 
maintains that the American Jewish 
community should be based on volun- 
tarism, that it ought to recognize diver- 
sity and that it ought to accept the prin- 
ciple of mutual responsibility. The au- 
thor argues that when for the abnormal 
needs of the Jews—such as defence, care 
of the old, the sick and orphans—the 
Jewish community has assumed respon- 
sibility, should it then not also make 
itself responsible for the normal Jewish 
needs of culture and worship? 

“If we hope to overcome the secular- 
ist tendencies of Jewish life, and to bring 
the synagogue back into a position of 
primacy,” Dr. Eisenstein argues, “we 
must go back to the traditional system 
of the kehillah in which the institutions 
of religion become once again the major 
responsibility of the Jewish community.” 
(Italics are the author’s.) 

The author recognizes the difficulties 


involved in establishing such a Kehillah. 
To the problem that “there are varieties 
of religious service and practice,” he 
holds forth the example of the inte- 
grated religious services conducted by 
the Jewish Chaplains for the men in 
the Armed Forces, and “If there are 
enough men and women who desire Or- 
thodox services in a community, facili- 
ties should be provided for them.” Simi- 
larly for Reform. “Before very long, we 
shall probably see upon the American 
scene a synthesis of forms, and we shall 
probably emerge before many years go 
by with two types: Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox; and every community in the 
land could handle two types of congre- 
gation without difficulty.” 

One needs hardly point out that the 
Army can hardly be considered a “‘vol- 
untary community” and that to use 
Army experience as an example is hard- 
ly a relevant choice. Then again, it 
should be asked: What of the right of 
any group of individuals to form any 
kind of congregation they desire? Is this 
a right as of principle or is it a privilege 
granted by a community? Should such a 
group of individuals organize a syna- 
gogue against the wishes of the Kehillah, 
would they be guilty of communal dis- 
loyalty? To carry the dangers inherent 
in communal control of religious life 
further, it would be an interesting point 
of discussion as to whether the Society 
for the Advancement of Judaism would 
have been possible if New York were 
an organized and functioning organic 
community in the 1920’s—and whether 
Dr. Mordecai Kaplan could have con- 
tinued to head a congregation in such 
a community. 

Dr. Eisenstein would answer, of 
course, that the right of diversity must 
be maintained. True, but is there not 
the danger (nay, the very real prospect) 
that in any tightly organized social 
structure, diversity soon becomes synony- 
mous with disloyalty and subversiveness? 
It should be added, too, that the last 
decade has not seen a “synthesis of 
forms.” There are many who see the 
beginnings of a fourth Synagogal or- 
ganization in the Reconstructionist Fel- 
lowship of Congregations;—not to speak 
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of the splintering of the Orthodox 
group. 

There are a number of basic consid- 
erations that the advocates of an organic 
community are aware of, but which they 
have never fully analyzed. The Europe- 
an Kehillah was shaped both by internal 
needs and by outer pressure. The Kehil- 
lah was the institution which served a 
religiously integrated community; the 
institution was the product of the com- 
munity and not vice versa. It ought to 
be asked whether an organic commu- 
nity would result from any artificially 
created organization. To phrase it more 
basically, will the ingredients necessary 
to Jewish survival—a sense of history 
and destiny and the will to live as Jews 
—be strengthened by a change in the 
“social order,” or will a better “social 
order” evolve from an intensification of 
Jewish knowledge, loyalty and commit- 
ment? 

Organizations and institutions tend to 
veer toward the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Has sufficient thought been given 
to the possibility of lowering the stand- 
ards of institutions and organizations 
fostering intense and intensive Jewish 
knowledge, loyalty and commitment? 
De Tocqueville saw the strength of rel- 
igion in America in that it divorced it- 
self from government. It would be well 
to re-read his discussion on the separa- 
tion of Church and State. It has great 
pertinence to our question. If the sep- 
aration of Church and State is desirable 
for the general community, why should 
it be undesirable in the Jewish commu- 
nity? 

In the European community, the Jew 
was considered part of a foreign people, 
and the body of Jews as a “community;” 
and this feeling was concretized in the 
law of the land. In America, the Jew is 
looked upon by his neighbor as a mem- 
ber of a religious group. The accepted 
distinction in America is a religious one 
—one is a Protestant, a Catholic, a Jew. 
As a group we are looked upon by our 
neighbors as a “religious community.” 
This is reflected in every aspect of Amer- 
ican life. (How often have I heard Cen- 
ter workers referred to as “rabbis”, by 
non-Jews!). I do not argue that this is 


right or that it is wrong, only that it is 
so. Certainly we ought to give a good 
deal of consideration to this “reality of 
Jewish life” in our thinking about an 
organic community. 

The final section “Judaism and Dem- 
ocracy” is perhaps the best of the vol- 
ume. Certainly, it is the most original 
and provocative. It should serve as the 
basis of discussion and soul-searching on 
the part of those engaged professionally 
in the pursuit of strengthening demo- 
cracy and establishing harmonious inter- 
faith relations in America. Some of Dr. 
Eisenstein’s suggestions are visionary and 
some in the realm of “wishful thinking.” 
The author is not unaware of this. “This 
approach demands a complete reorienta- 
tion to the traditional faith.” But to be 
visionary was never considered a short- 
coming in our tradition, and wishful 
thinking at its very worst is far better 
than no thinking at all. 

Everyone interested in Jewish life, its 
survival and enhancement owes a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Eisenstein for a quar- 
ter of a century of guidance and stimu- 
lation. The Reconstructionist Press is 
to be congratulated and commended for 
gathering some of his best thinking in 
one volume. Judaism Under Freedom 
should be read widely and discussed ex- 
tensively. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of Jewish life and 
thought in America. 

One pay that the spiritual leader- 
ship of a large and active congregation 
will not curtail Dr. Eisenstein’s literary 
efforts, but will increase and intensify 
them. 

ABRAHAM J. Karp 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Thought and Truth: A Critique of Phi- 
losophy, its Source and Meaning, by M. 
Maisels, translated by Abraham Regel- 
son, Bookman Associates, New York, 
N.Y., 1956, pp. 359. 


Although we have become suspicious 
of the glowing pre-publication tributes 
which grace the dust jackets of new 
books, in this case the superlatives that 
Martin Buber and Abraham Heschel 
bestow on Thought and Truth are fully 
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deserved. Furthermore, since Maisels 
does not advocate the return to a God- 
centered perspective that both Buber 
and Heschel espouse, their response is 
especially noteworthy. 

The conclusions arrived at by Maisels 
are close to those of contemporary non- 
theistic Existentialists, but his method 
and tone is that of Kantian critical phi- 
losophy, a fact which emphasizes the 
extent to which the various forms of 
Existentialism themselves rely upon the 
Kantian distinction between the theore- 
tical and the practical reason. For Mis- 
cha Maisels, now editor of Hadoar, was 
not familiar with Existentialist thought 
when he wrote this work. He derived 
his perspectives from the Kantian tradi- 
tion as mediated by the Haskalah. The 
book was written in the twenties, at a 
time when he was constantly travelling, 
so that he was out of touch with con- 
temporary philosophical trends. This 
work was finally completed in the early 
thirties and was published in Jerusalem 
in 1939 in a two-volume Hebrew edi- 
tion. The present volume, lucidly trans- 
lated, is an abridged version which is, 
nonetheless, exhaustive and thorough. 

Thought and Truth is a philosophi- 
cal system which is analytic and techni- 
cal but does not needlessly multiply 
terms. It is learned but refreshingly free 
of the desire to impress with the appur- 
tanences of scholarship. It expresses the 
humanistic passion of the Haskalah but 
it never substitutes rhetoric for analysis. 
It deserves the widest circulation and 
most careful study. 

Readers familiar with the thought of 
Martin Buber will find much that is 
analogous in Thought and Truth. Bub- 
er’s 1 and Thou begins with the declara- 
tion that “To man the world is two- 
fold, in accordance with his twofold at- 
titude.” So, too, Maisels commences with 
an analysis of man in his twofold view 
of the world. In the first, man in the 
act of cognition discovers the world of 
nature which impresses itself upon him 
through his senses. Man cognizes objects 
set next to each other in a limitless con- 
text of space, and he himself and all 
other men move in a spatial framework, 


a framework to which they are only in- 
cidentally related since a man’s spatial 
context is not essential to his peculiar 
individuality in the same manner as his 
temporal context which is uniquely his. 

Yet in direct introspection man dis- 
covers another mode of being—he dis- 
covers himself as personality persisting 
in time, his own unique time between 
birth and death to which he stands in 
an essential relation. Here man-as-per- 
sonality acts positively upon himself and 
the world and attempts to actualize his 
individuality. “The personal will, the 
pure will is that which constitutes the 
identity of man’s personality... This 
identity of man’s personality through 
the present, past and future is what con- 
stitutes the marvel of its reality.” Per- 
haps in its essential time, the will 
through thought, morality and art cre- 
ates meaning in the world and receives 
meaning from the world, meanings 
which derive from the efforts of other 
unique selves. 

A central idea of the book follows 
from this disjunction between man-as- 
nature and man-as-personality. Maisels 
insists that philosophy and religion must 
give up the search for the objective crit- 
erion of truth. It is no more valid than 
the alchemist’s search for the ‘philos- 
opher’s stone’ that would transform base 
metals into gold. For cognition alone is 
objective. By cognition, Maisels means 
sense perception, the impression made 
upon man by nature as extended 
through space. But Kant, he claims, was 
wrong in regarding it as knowledge 
whose true object, the ding-an-sich, re- 
mains inaccessible to man. No, cognition 
does reveal the world as it is, but this 
is not knowledge. 

Knowledge is a function of the crea- 
tivity of the individual personality in its 
interaction with the world—the projec- 
tion onto the universe of the patterns 
of coherence. For this reason, it is futile 
to search for a transubjective criterion 
of truth. The more truth contained in 
a work of art, a moral philosophy or 
a religion the more will it arise from 
the creative depths of the individual 
personality. 
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This analysis does not result in pas- 
sionate breast beating on the part of 
Maisels about man’s loneliness in his 
agonized search for meaning in an im- 
penetrable universe and an unrespon- 
sive society. For Maisels finds that the 
will-to-association is as fundamental to 
man as the will to selfhood. Man can- 
not recognize and create his own world 
of meanings except as these represent 
the creative stirrings and messages of 
others. 

In all this, Maisels manifests the world 
affirming character of the Jewish herit- 
age which has always held that the most 
intimate truths accessible to the self 
come in the communal situation. Al- 
though Maisels gives up the search for 
an all embracing truth, he affirms man 
in his creative vitalities. God may be 
dead, man may be left without Abso- 
lutes, but Maisels responds to this situa- 
tion without the existential agony of 
Sartre or the belligerent vitalism of 
Nietzsche. 

In his discussion of cognition and 
causality, sensation and law, logic and 
science, Maisels discloses the confusions 
that beset so much of our thinking on 
these matters. Their source is the projec- 
tion onto nature of ideas arising from 
the personal realm. 

Causality is the key example. It has 
been regarded as an instance of nature’s 
own mode of operation—one thing lead- 
ing to another or causing it, as though 
there were a mysterious gap, pregnant 
with consequences, between the cause 
and the effect. Our author assures us 
that attributing causality to nature re- 
verses the actual order of affairs. In 
truth, the only genuine instance of cau- 
sality is human willing, when man’s 
mental processes produce effects in na- 
ture, as for example when one wills and 
then grasps a pen. It was primitive man 
who projected the pattern onto nature, 
i.e. he claimed that hypostasized spirits 
caused material phenomena. The idea 
was taken over by subsequent philoso- 
phers who dropped the spirits but pre- 
served the form of causality as modelled 
upon human willing, and so, for exam- 
ple, claimed that the sun causes a stone 


to become hot. Yet, while there is a gap 
between incommensurables, when the 
human will brings about results in the 
realm of space, man-as-nature in cogni- 
tion discovers only an unbroken stream 
of fluid motion which is marked by lim- 
itless contiguity. Points in nature can 
be isolated by the mind but each object 
is actually extended limitlessly through 
space by means of contiguity. 

Maisels rejects the thesis, proposed by 
thinkers like Eddington, that science se- 
lects quantitative aspects from nature 
and presents us with an abstraction. The 
quantitaive grasp of things presented in 
physics does not change the form of 
things—it is both their form and content. 
“It is of the spatial contiguous charac- 
ter of nature that each of its points has 
no existence except by co-existence of 
the points around it. Science does not 
abstract things from their content; on 
the contrary, it grasps things in their 
thinghood as space-points outside of 
man.” It is the great virtue of science 
to have gone beyond the primitive views 
which regarded causality in terms of 
man as personality on the model of the 
willing of man. Science sees the world 
of things as they are. The demands for 
direct knowledge of “things in them- 
selves” is a reversion to primitivism, for 
the distinctive individuality of the iso- 
lated object is a product of man-as-per- 
sonality in his individuating capacity. 

As cognition in the central activity of 
man-as-nature, so creation is the central 
activity of man-as-personality. Personal- 
ity interacting with nature creates art, 
beauty; interacting with other personal- 
ities it creates morality and interacting 
with the totality of its experience it 
creates thought under which philosophy 
and religion are subsumed. 

Morality is rooted in man’s respon- 
sibility to himself through time, the 
command to realize himself in willing. 
It is a universal injunction because in 
willing himself man must will the right 
of other personalities to will themselves. 
The imperative is autonomous, all men 
must will each other’s good in truly 
willing their own, and from the respon- 
sibility involved therein, the will to 
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truth and justice is born. But this is 
only the form of morality, and only this 
form is universal, the content cannot 
be, since it, like all the creativity of 
man-as-personality, is derived from the 
intimate depths of personal beings. 

The application of this system is un- 
believably ambitious. Maisels presents 
an analysis of the entire range of hu- 
man culture in terms of these central 
categories. The survey includes all cul- 
tures—East and West, Primitive and 
modern European. He does not espouse 
any given system of speculative meta- 
physics, but he understands all systems 
as the attempt of man to set a cosmic 
framework for his creative attempts to 
will himself as personality. He does not 
espouse any particular religion but anal- 
yzes then in terms of their picture of 
the human mode of creativity. 

Prophecy, for example, replaces primi- 
tive man’s dim discernment of good and 
evil as hypostasized magical powers by 
the inner moral struggle of man. Man 
is to realize his personality in the set- 
ting of history. To do so involves set- 
ting up of a community in which other 
men can engage in their creation. This 
involves the establishment of the com- 
munity of truth, peace and justice in the 
here and now. Maisels insists that the 
prophetic this-worldliness was a vital as- 
pect of their view which has unfortu- 
nately been lost in the metaphysical oth- 
er worldliness of Christianity and to a 
lesser extent of later Judaism as well. 
Maisels, of course, is not unaware that 
the Prophets introduced their message 
with a thundering “Thus Saith the 
Lord”’—but this he interprets as the cos- 
micizing of man’s moral struggle—the ex- 
pression of their conviction that man’s 
moral creativity will indeed prevail. 

Maisels’ comprehensive system attemps 
to consider all phenomena of the spirit. 
The question that remains is how per- 
ceptively does it deal with them? From 
the standpoint of any religious thinker 
whose thought is God-centered, Maisels 
approaches the religious life with a tele- 
scope that is held at the reverse end. 
The “Thus saith the Lord” is present 
to him but stripped of its aweful power. 


Maisels’ key question is—‘What is man, 
O Lord, that he is mindful of thee?’ 


Malcolm L. Diamond 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 


The Moral Life of Man, by Jacob Kohn, 
Philosophical Library, New York, N. Y., 
1957, pp. 240. 


To the making of books on ethics 
there can be no end, for the good reason 
that to be human is to be confronted 
with the problem of good and evil. The 
two major areas of concern are the con- 
tent of the moral law and the authority 
for its acceptance. We now generally 
acknowledge that the principles of mor- 
ality change in the course of history and 
that revelation by a code or a prophet 
is not as convincing as experience and 
reason. Except for a diehard fringe, the 
battle of the literalist is all but forgot- 
ten. The crucial issue, today, is the na- 
ture of the moral principle as it applies 
to the living human situation. In the 
complex matters of business, labor, and 
nationalism, as in the personal experi- 
ences of marriage, friendship, desire and 
idealism, we are always involved in a 
moral situation. To know what is the 
right course to follow and why it is right 
is certainly one of the chief concerns of 
man, if not “The” concern. 

In the present volume, The Moral 
Life of Man, the author has chosen to 
by-pass the problem of the nature and 
methodology of morality and to revive 
the old Scholastic doctrine of the meta- 
physics of ethics. It is a spirited and at 
times a passionate defense of Ethical 
Monotheism. This is in the tradition of 
Maimonides and the Guide to the Per- 
plexed, with the significant difference 
that the mediaeval philosopher founded 
himself upon a revival of Aristotelian- 
ism, while our present author draws 
heavily upon modern physical scientists 
like Planck and Heisenberg. The sole 
purpose of the author is to order his 
evidence towards the last sentence in the 
book: “It requires faith in God to sus- 
tain a triumphant humanism.” 

The question of the autonomy of 
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ethics, an entity self-imposed and in- 
dependent of authority; or the theonomy 
of it, ie. God imposed, was first ex- 
plored by the Greek philosophers. Kant 
reversed the procedure and arrived at a 
belief in God through the reality of the 
moral law, thus giving ethics priority to 
religion. In this case, ethics may be true 
while religion may be false. The link 
between the two is found in the fact 
that religion is basically the worship of 
a deity who is believed to be good, and 
ethics defines what “good” is. But the 
autonomous nature of the moral realm 
is in reality neither a denial nor an as- 
sertion of God’s existence. The inde- 
pendence of moral principles is validated 
by the fact that they are discovered 
through experience and reason. How- 
ever, one’s attitude toward the universe 
or one’s belief in a monotheistic reality 
does effect his moral behavior. Dr. Kohn 
has refurbished the Scholastic thesis in 
which the moral law is an expression of 
the reason of God which is eternal and 
uncreated. Moral law embodies the eter- 
nal principle of goodness, as geometri- 
cal law embodies the eternal principle 
of space relations. In either case, man’s 
reason can discover the eternal principle. 
This veers away from the religion mo- 
tivation which can affect human be- 
havior towards a metaphysical structure 
in which morality is an ontological nec- 
essity. Here, too, what ought to be de- 
pends upon what is and what can be, 
and the Nineteenth Century idealists 
following Hegel based their ethics on a 
metaphysical structure. 

In the Post-Hegelian era, the concern 
for metaphysics varied, and a materialis- 
tic view of nature became dominant. 
There are those who argue that the mor- 
al climate was changed because of this 
rejection of metaphysics. Walter Lipp- 
man described it for us when he pro- 
nounced that “Now Whirl is king.” That 
there is a relationship between morality 
and metaphysics is demonstrated by the 
Communists and their materialistic phi- 
losophy of history, and the Nazis and 
their championship of Hegelian ideal- 
ism. There is a relationship, but not a 
dependency for the reason that meta- 
physics in this case depends primarily 


upon moral experience. Here, again, 
moral principles are autonomous be- 
cause they are arrived at through reason 
and experience. Dr. Kohn grants only 
part of this, in that he accords to rea- 
son and experience the sole right to 
determine the moral law of the hour, 
but he is not ready to divorce it from 
a metaphysical reality which for him is 
a necessity. 

Kant postulated three metaphysical 
ideas as imperative for an ethical sys- 
tem: God, Freedom, and Immortality. 
Dr. Kohn accepts all three, and devel- 
ops his thesis from an impressive array 
of scientific and philosophic sources from 
Einstein to Bergson and S. Alexander. 
The cogency of his argument depends 
upon one’s addiction to this Aristotel- 
ian methodology. There are many who 
disavow the necessity of postulating God 
or immortality in order to validate the 
principle of morality. But upon the met- 
aphysical necessity of freedom there is 
general agreement. Determinism may be 
helpful in explaining the laws of mech- 
anics, though as Dr. Kohn well points 
out, modern physical theories have made 
even this uncertain. But determinism is 
completely helpless and meaningless 
when applied to man’s moral behavior. 

From a theological viewpoint, there 
are many problems which this volume 
fails to satisfy. In order to create a meta- 
physical base of ethics, Dr. Kohn is led 
into the formulation of a God concept 
which is a strange blend of Spinoza’s 
pantheism and Mordecai Kaplan’s “high- 
est value.” The disturbing issues of 
transcendence or immanence, theodicy 
and the problem of divine omnipotence 
as against supreme love, all of these and 
more are left in unsatisfactory vague- 
ness. It is true that it was not the in- 
tention of the author to write a theol- 
ogical treatise, but it turns out that he 
did, and from that misconception there 
follows its weakness. 

To this reviewer, it seems that the 
realm of ethics may be accorded an 
autonomous position without affecting 
the validity of faith. Dr. Kohn’s quotes 
from Bertrand Russell’s Free Man’s Wor- 
ship with the judgment that the secular 
humanism of the oft-quoted passage is 
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evidence of the inconsistency of high 
morals without theological metaphysics. 
This is where the confusion of the au- 
thor is most flagrant. The world view 
of Mr. Russell may be of little inspira- 
tion toward moral behavior, but the 
moral principles of Mr. Russell arrived 
at by experience and reason are valid 
in themselves. It is unfortunate that 
there is a tendency to make religious 
faith an essential to moral living. In ac- 
tuality, it is invalid, because ethics as 
an autonomous entity takes priority to 
theonomy. It is one thing to urge that 
religious faith gives meaning to human 
experience and endows the moral activ- 
ity of man with depth. But it is untrue 
to assert that if a man loses his religious 
faith he thus cuts himself off from the 
demands of moral action. 

Dr. Kohn is not only at home in the 
discipline of modern philosophy, but he 
is steeped in Rabbinic sources which he 
uses extensively to support his case. We 
may wonder, however, whether the 
whole thesis of a metaphysical necessity 
for morality is as demanding in Juda- 
ism as the author alleges. The tradition 
records in a number of places the con- 
viction that obeying the laws of the To- 
rah may properly precede the afhrma- 
tion of faith in God. The deed is prima- 
ry to a creed, and all of this was based 
on the theory that even though an ac- 
tion begins without a theological moti- 
vation, the practice of the Command- 
ments will lead to a belief in the Giver 
of the Law. Faith is an incentive, but 
one suspects that in Judaism the moral 
law was accorded autonomy. The pres- 
ent hour in human history is more in 
need of an examination of the content 
of moral principles than of a commit- 
ment to their metaphysical reality. 


Dallas, Texas Levi A. OLAN 


Protestant and Catholic: Religious and 
Social Interaction in an Industrial Com- 
munity, by Kenneth Wilson Underwood, 
Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1957, pp- 
484. 


Most writings in the interreligious 
field fall into one of three categories: 
1) The apologetic or polemic, as typified 


by the writings of Paul Blanshard, which 
are built on the assumption of the men- 
ace of growing Catholic power or Catho- 
lic dialectics—“‘ The Scandal of Particular- 
ity.” 2) The pious or aspirational, which 
depicts all Americans as members of a 
large admiration society whose differ- 
ences are ephemeral and superficial. 3) 
The propagandistic, represented by the 
literature of the hatemongers, occasion- 
ally, even of an evangelistic order, but 
more frequently on the level of the luna- 
tic fringe. 

A retreshing departure from this his- 
toric pattern has been the recent devel- 
opment of a body of literature which 
seriously attempts to grapple with the 
realities of inter-religious life in Ameri- 
ca. It is seen in the recent book by John 
Kane, Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America and on the editorial pages of 
The Christian Century and America. 
There are underlying principles which 
make possible creative understanding of 
the problems of interaction among the 
three major groups in the United 
States. 

The first principle is candor—a recog- 
nition that meaningful relations can be 
established only by a frank espousal of 
one’s own position; and, secondly, an 
acceptance of the principle of equality. 

Regarding the first, Dean John Cole- 
man Bennett recently stated: “The three 
faiths that we represent do take very se- 
riously different understandings of the 
truth; different understandings of the 
historical mediation of God. We adhere 
to these faiths, because we believe that 
it is a more complete form of such medi- 
ation ... and it contains less error than 
the others...” 

The second consideration—a belief in 
quality is not a negation of the first. We 
simply maintain that there is a large 
arena of common endeavor in American 
life in which the three faiths can work 
cooperatively without affront to their 
respective consciousness, Father Joseph 


1 Address by Dr. John Coleman Bennett, Dean 
Union Theological Seminary at the symposium, 
“Religious Institutions on the American Scene,” 
at the 50th Anniversary Observance of the 
American Jewish Committee, April 11, 1957. 
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Masson in his analysis of the problem 
of religious pluralism states: “the most 
unobjectionable way of bringing the var- 
ious religions closer together is to be 
found at the level of morality and ac- 
tion. There is an enormous field of hu- 
man philanthropic action on which the 
different religions can meet without dif- 
ficulty; and they do, in fact, often meet 
there.’’? 

The problem of equality is more com- 
plex than appears on the surface. It is 
sometimes expressed in the phrase, “‘cul- 
tural pluralism,” which Dr. Underwood 
understands to mean: “the quest for uni- 
ty-in-diversity.”* Dr. Underwood's image 
of America is always in terms of a unified 
pluralism. This is a view to which most 
Jews would subscribe, but he is keenly 
aware of the deep chasm which exists 
between Protestant and Catholic views 
on this subject. 

“It is impossible to comprehend these 
differences outside .the context of two 
world outlooks, in terms of their par- 
ticular understanding of God’s action in 
the world.’’4 

To my mind, the fundamental cleav- 
age between the Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic in America is a profoundly theologi- 
cal one; it is not simply a dividing line 
between those who oppose birth control 
and those who believe in planned parent- 
hood; between those who reject censor- 
ship and those who defend it; between 
those who deplore centralized ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and those who accept it; 
between those who see in Bingo games 
a threat to morals and those who accept 
it as a means to God’s higher purposes. 
More than a division, it is a chasm which 
separates the Catholic who builds an en- 
tire weltanschauung on a faith in the 
supernatural, on the belief in the reality 
in the next world and the achievement 
of salvation through a divinely organized 





2 Tolerance and the Catholic, translated by 
George Robert Lamb (Sheed and Ward, 1955), 
p- 9. 

8 Protestant and Catholic: Religious and So- 
cial Interaction in an Industrial Community by 
Kenneth Wilson Underwood, (Beacon Press 
1957), p. 378. 

4 Ibid, p. 379. 


pattern of ceremonial behavior—and the 
essentially humanistic philosophy of 
those who see salvation in terms of this 
world. I believe that the instincts of the 
Catholic are sound in seeing in Protes- 
tantism and Judaism an historic fork in 
the road, which leads to secularism. 

By the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, the consequences of Protestant 
though were apparent. The scientific age 
was born, and humanism has begun to 
supplant the belief in the supernatural. 
Hence the vigor of Pope Gregory XVI's 
attack in his encyclical—“Miran Vos” on 
August 15, 1832—in which he defined 
Indifferentism as “the fatal opinion, 
spread abroad by the villainy of evil 
men, that the soul’s eternal salvation 
can be obtained by any kind of profes- 
sion of faith provided that morals con- 
form to justice and probity.”® This leads 
to the dogma that freedom of conscience 
s “that most contagious of errors,” and 
“freedom of opinion” will lead “to the 
ruin of Church and State.’’® 

From this premise, Pope Gregory char- 
acterizes freedom of the press as “the 
most fatal and execrable of evils, which 
can never be held in too great horror.’’? 
The encyclical concludes with a denun- 
ciation of the separation of Church and 
State as leading to destruction. 

On the American scene, Roman Cath- 
olics have been divided as to the applica- 
cation of the philosophy of Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. The most articulate spokes- 
man for adapting Catholic doctrine to 
the needs and conditions of American 
religious pluralism has been Father 
John Courtney Murray, who is willing 
to accept permanent minority status for 
Roman Catholicism, or at least to regard 
it as one of several faith groups that are 
here to stay. 

The recent upsurge in religious life 
in America may lead to an exacerbation 
of differences. Indeed, Father John B. 
Sheerin, editor of The Catholic World, 
stated: “we cannot blind our eyes to the 
fact that this revival of religion has been 
accompanied by a revival of anti-Cath- 





5 Tolerance and the Catholic, p. 49. 
8 Ibid, p. 49. 
7 Ibid, p. 49. 
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olicism.”* He maintains that ‘“Protes- 
tants have little to fear, because Cath- 
olics are definitely not increasing in pres- 
tige and power.”® He applauds the edi- 
torial in The Christian Century of Oc- 
tober 1955 on the subject of: “Catholic 
Claustrophobia and Protestant Para- 
noia.” 

It is interesting to note that both 
major Christian groups in America have 
come to regard themselves as embattled 
minorities. 

Dr. Underwood's study is based on 
religious groups in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, a city of 60,000 people, whose Cath- 
olic population outnumbers the Protes- 
tant five to one and the Jews 20 to one. 
The author, a trained scientist—an As- 
sociate Professor of Ethics and Public 
Affairs at Wesleyan U niversity—presents 
a carefully documented portrait of Amer- 
ican religious life in a New England 
community, which he calls Paper City. 
Given a score of such studies, we would 
have the basis of a literature that is 
crucially needed for an understanding 
of the contemporary scene. 

Paper City was selected because it was 
the storm center in the Fall of 1948 of 
a religious battle which gained national 
attention. As a result of Catholic pres- 
sures, Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the leader 
of the Planned Parenthood Movement, 
was denied an opportunity of holding a 
meeting. The use of a public auditorium 
was withheld from the sponsoring group 
because of political coercion. She was 
ofiered the hospitality of a church. Dr. 
Underwood graphically portrays the ex- 
traordinary preventive measures taken 
by the opponents of birth control to 
prohibit Mrs. Sanger’s appearance in 
Paper City. The author depicts the so- 
cial forces at work in the community 
through the influence of the church 
groups. He describes how a predominant 
Protestant community gives way to a 
Catholic one; the economic and social 
forces at work within the church groups; 
the social stratification which combines 





S“How to End Catholic-Protestant Cold 
War,” The Catholic World, December, 1955. 
9 Ibid. 


religious and socio-economic factors. An 
illuminating distinction is made between 
the thinking of the upper-income, well- 
educated Catholic layman and the Cat*- 
olic working class: “As Catholics become 
more highly educated and more expan- 
sive in their associational experience 
(usually a corollary of an increase in 
income), they appear to be less rigid 
in their doctrinal content and less de- 
pendent upon Catholic moral teaching 
for their judgments of “correct’ ac- 
tion.” 1° 

The chapter on “Interfaith Associa- 
tion” is a portrait of that which is all 
too typical in many North Eastern com- 
munities where relations between faith 
groups are very tenuous. In it Dr. Un- 
derwood reports that, “A great deal of 
overt exclusion and prejudice is directed 
against the Jew. In a community situa- 
tion where there is enough of a balance 
of power between Catholics and Protes- 
tants to threaten costly reprisal to overt 
prejudice against either major group, 
and where the delicate relations of Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism often bring 
suppressed aggression, the Jews offer a 
convenient and weak scapegoat. Catho- 
lic and Protestant real-estate agents, 
bankers and merchants often evidence 
considerable reticence in talking to out- 
siders about Catholic-Protestant relations 
while volunteering to discuss the ‘Jew- 
ish problem,’ "4 

The statistical information garnered 
by Dr. Underwood offers us some rare 
insights into the religious texture of one 
American city. Most interesting to the 
reviewer is the chart revealing a ten- 
dency for employers to retain, as em- 
ployees, in management positions, mem- 
bers of their own faith. Also illuminating 
were the statistics on conversion based 
on the data secured to the Roman Cath- 
olic; the total number of conversions in 
1937 were 18; the total in 1946 num- 
bered 36. This would seem to indicate 
that conversions numbered less than one 
per thousand of the Catholic population, 
less than 30,000 per year on a national 


10 Underwood, op. cit., p. 94. 
11 Underwood, op. cit., p. 183. 
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basis. National statistics speak of over 
130,000 converts per year. Does this 
mean that conversions are less in pre- 
dominantly Catholic areas, or does this 
cast a question mark over the entire 
process of reporting such statistics? 


Morris N. KeERTZER 
New York, N.Y. 


The Literature of Modern Israel, by 
Reuben Wallenrod, Abelard Schuman, 
New York, N. Y., 1956, 263 pp. and in- 
clex. 


Contemporary Hebrew literature is 
much too close to us (chronologically 
and emotionally) to permit an objective 
survey. Israeli society, moreover, has not 
yet become crystallized into recogniza- 
ble structures; it is too early to speak of 
an Israeli milieu in the same sense that 
one might speak of the milieu of the 
Eastern European Shtetl. Consequently, 
an attempt to write even a handbook 
on the literature of modern Israel is a 
dangerous enterprise and almost bound 
to fail even when attempted by so emi- 
nent a scholar as Reuben Wallenrod, 
Professor of Hebrew Literature at Brook- 
lyn College and a creative writer in his 
own right. 

In many respects, Wallenrod’s is a 
pioneer work. To be sure, Simon Hal- 
kin in Major Trends in Hebrew Litera- 
ture and Ben Zion Benshalom in He- 
brew Literature Between the Two Wars 
have treated certain phases and prob- 
lems in Israeli literature, but Halkin’s 
work, although incisive, is hardly com- 
prehensive while Benshalom’s thin pam- 
phiet is really a quick outline, not a 
critical study. The only work which par- 
allels Wallenrod’s is Ben Or’s Toledot 
Hasifruth Haivrit Bedorenu which re- 
cently appeared in Hebrew. Ben Or’s 
book is larger and better organized. I 
suspect, however, that much of The 
Literature of Modern Israel, if not all 
of it, was written before its publication. 

As a pioneer work in English, Dr. Wal- 
lenrod’s book deserves serious considera- 
tion. It covers one of the most prolific 
periods of Hebrew literature and is re- 
plete with information and deep in- 


sights. Of particular merit is his detailed 
reporting on those literary works which 
characterize individual authors and 
trends. Individual chapters are interest- 
ing, if at time cursory. I particularly 
like the chapters on Brenner and A. D. 
Gordon, although they can hardly be 
termed exhaustive and analytical. 

Reuben Wallenrod has earned his 
place in Hebrew letters. | have a high 
regard for the scholarship and the effort 
which brought forth this work. Yet I 
must point out a general defect which 
prevents me from considering this 
pioneer work as definitive. 

What the book lacks is an overall 
structure and proper proportioning. Dr. 
Wallenrod really has not fully developed 
a critical point of view about his sub- 
ject. Granted that his main purpose is 
to do a popular book, merely to write 
an appreciative survey and not a critical 
analysis. Nevertheless, he still needs a 
general and unifying principle, a criter- 
ion about which to organize his material. 
Perhaps the fact that chapters of this 
book have appeared as individual arti- 
cles in some of our learned periodicals, 
impeded the proper structuring of the 
book as well as its over-all unity. 

For want of a critical point of view, 
Wallenrod is compelled to resort to 
chronology, biography, and a dash of his- 
tory. In his introduction, he proposes to 
divide Israeli literature into not so neat 
little chronological packages. He tells us 
that Israeli literature has gone through 
five stages: The first Aliyah: sweetly ro- 
mantic; the second Aliyah: realistic-uto- 
pian; the third Aliyah: despondently rev- 
olutionary, leading off to a “new mys- 
ticism”; and finally, the immediately con- 
temporary period: about which “‘it is too 
early to say anything definitive.” 

Chronology alone rarely explains any- 
thing and least of all can literary move- 
ments and problems be broken down to 
fit its arbitrary limits. Our author him- 
self proceeds to violate his scheme not 
only by introducing a flashback chapter 
(Chapter IX) dealing with the age of Bia- 
lik and a chapter on American Hebrew 
poets but also by ignoring his nice divi- 
sions once he has skimmed through the 
third Aliyah. For example, the chapter 
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on A. D. Gordon follows after the au- 
thor disposes of the novelists and poets 
whom I think he considered to be typi- 
cal of this Third Aliyah. Once he aban- 
dons his chronological scheme he never 
returns to it. What follows is the chap- 
ter on the age of Bialik, a chapter on 
Israel's leading prose writers Agnon, Ba- 
rash, Kabak, Berkovitz, Schofman, Hazaz 
and Devorah Baron, a chapter on the 
literature of the oriental communities 
which really deals almost exclusively 
with Burla (Hazaz’s Yaish and Hayoshe- 
vet Baganim are dealt with elsewhere 
and Zarhi’s Kefar Hashiloach is not men- 
tioned at = and two chapters, the first 
dealing with the European holocaust 
and the Kibbutz literature and the sec- 
ond with the new writers which oddly 
begins with Maletz and Reichenstein 
who certainly are not to be equated with 
the Sabra school. 

For want of proportion our author 
comes up with a division of space which 
is highly questionable. In his early chap- 
ters he assigns undue space to relatively 
minor authors. If Smilansky is entitled 
to seven pages, Brenner deserves at least 
seventy and not eleven, and Agnon not 
ten but half a book. This disproportion 
is continuously distressing. The poetess 
Rachel was a sweet lyricist and died un- 
der very romantic circumstances but is 
it not carrying gallantry too far to assign 
her a full chapter while at the same time 
lumping Shlonsky, Greenberg, Karni 
and Lamdan into one? Shimoni alone 
rates more pages than Shlonsky and 
Greenberg combined. Even if we allow 
for the author’s conservative prejudice 
in poetic matters it would be difficult 
to rate Shimoni above these imposing 
and most influential poets. Chanah Se- 
nesch zichrona livracha was an heroic, 
sensitive girl who wrote some pretty 
verses but it is appalling to discover that 
she merits more pages than the brilliant 
and generally underrated Leah Gold- 
berg. Among the prose writers, Burla 
hardly deserves the same amount of 
space allocated to Agnon, and certainly 
Hazaz is entitled to at least as much as 
Burla. The structuring and proportion- 
ing of chapters is at times mystifying. 
For example, the chapter entitled Jour- 


neys into the Past, which is intended as 
a survey of European themes in Israeli 
literature includes discussions of the 
later Agnon, Hazaz’s portrayal of Israeli 
Yemenite life, and Barash’s and Berko- 
witz’s Israeli novels. The lumping of 
these authors who represent disparate 
literary schools into a single chapter is 
hardly justifiable. 

Wallenrod ignores the important liter- 
ary and ideological problems and con- 
troversies which have fired the creative 
crucibles of Israeli literature. He makes 
no mention of the problems of style and 
dialogue and the difference between 
Hazaz’s solution and Agnon’s. Rarely 
does he allude to the influence of Eu- 
ropean and American modernism on 
Hebrew literature, both in style and in 
ideas. The whole problem of loss of 
faith is treated too casually. Shlonsky 
and Lamdan did not only write their 
Wasteland poetry because of pogroms in 
the Ukraine. Baudelaire, Rimbaud and 
Eliot never suffered from pogroms but 
at times their idiom is not very differ- 
ent from their Hebrew fellow artists. To 
dismiss Agnon’s often devastating por- 
trayals of the death of the Shtetl as be- 
ing naively moralistic in contrast to Kaf- : 
ka’s “‘sophisticated amorality” betrays an 
uncritical reading of both authors. Bar- 
uch Kurzweil’s brilliant analysis of Ag- 
non should have been absorbed before 
rendering so superficial a judgment. 

The book contains no discussions deal- 
ing with the relationship of prose to 
poetry, the techniques and forms of lit- 
erary expression, the clash between the 
proletarian realists and the traditional- 
ists, the struggle between the so-called 
Bialik school and the radicals of the 
Shlonsky-Alterman group. Nowhere is 
there any attempt to explain the gen- 
erally poor quality of the Israeli novel 
and drama. Social problems which stim- 
ulated literary creation are often ig- 
nored. No mention is made of schism of 
the left and the development of a whole 
school of leftist writers, nor of social 
criticism which came in the wake of such 
problems as the Arab-Jewish controversy, 
the mass immigration, the relationship 
to the Diaspora, and the reappraisal of 
the Kibbutz. 
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Wallenrod’s prejudice in favor of his 
own métier—prose writing—is readily ap- 
parent. The trouble is that with the ex- 
ception of Brenner, Agnon and Hazaz, 
Israeli literature has produced no capa- 
ble novelists and if you add a few names 
such as Barash, Deborah Baron, Shen- 
har, few first rate short story writers. 
The forte of Israeli literature until the 
fifth phase is poetry not prose. The dis- 
proportionate attention to prose writers 
is therefore surprising, yet even then 
prose writers of the caliber of Shami, 
Kimhi, Zarhi, Ben Yosef are barely men- 
tioned. The poetry of the important if 
not prolific Isaac ben Abraham is ig- 
nored. Nathan Alterman is begrudged 
a single page, Sh. Shalom and Leah 
Goldberg each receive only two. No 
mention at all is made of the entire new 
school of poets Selah, Guri, Z. Gilead, 
Pinhas Sadeh and others. 

The book is, as I have said, a pioneer 
work. If it did not come off it is not so 
much that the author lacks ability and 
scholarship but because the task of re- 
cording a contemporary literature is for- 
midable. To a certain extent, Ben Or's 
two volume work indicates the correct 
approach. One must view literature as 
a craft and a discipline in itself having 
its own problems and its own methods. 
Chronology, sociology, biography, his- 
tory and even philosophy are of course 
legitimate aids to the student of litera- 
ture but must not be confused with the 
real thing. Once the key problems and 
trends are ascertained and described, one 
can proceed to “structure out” the 
schools and movements and classify and 
rank the authors and works properly 
and proportionately. There can be no 
other way to describe any literature. 


EZRA SPICEHANDLER 
Hebrew Union College, 
Jewish Institute of Religion 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Peshat in Talmudic and Midrashic Lit- 
erature, by Israel Frankel, La Salle Press, 
Toronto, Canada, 1956, pp. 211. 


Dr. Israel Frankel has undertaken, in 
his doctoral thesis, the task of demon- 
strating the competence of the rabbinic 


sages in handling the plain exegesis 
(peshat) of the Holy Scriptures. Con- 
trary to opinions prevalent among super- 
ficial students of Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic literature, the Rabbis were fully 
aware of the distinction between the 
true, literal meaning of the Biblical 
texts and the fanciful interpretations 
they often employed for mnemotechnic- 
al purposes or in order to clarify a moral 
lesson. Dr. Frankel makes it evident that 
the basic rules of Hebrew grammer and 
the characteristic forms of nouns and 
verbs were known to the Rabbis and 
were skillfully treated by them. AIl- 
though Hebrew lexicography had not yet 
been developed as a formal science, the 
knowledge of its principles and details 
on the part of the ancient masters clearly 
emerges from the manner in which they 
dealt with the sacred writings. 

All these facts would be rather obvi- 
ous, were it not for the critical judg- 
ments of those who had maintained, 
over the ages, that the Talmudists had 
no sense of language, that their under- 
standing of the Bible was fallacious, that 
they perverted and corrupted its mean- 
ing, and by transmitting their corrupt 
interpretations had impaired the under- 
standing of the simple meaning of the 
Scriptures. The fact that the Rabbis used 
Hebrew as a spoken language and com- 
posed prayers in this language, which 
have never been surpassed in the beauty 
and perfection of their expression,! 
should give the lie to such superficial, 
untested notions. Prejudices, however, 
are hard in dying. Dr. Frankel deserves 
the gratitude of all students of the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash for making it 
clear, once and for all, that the judg- 
ments of the detractors of this literature 
are based on defective knowledge, and, 
in no way, reflect the actual mastery of 
the language and its forms by the sages 
of old. 

Nevertheless, it appears to this writer 
that Dr. Frankel has not gone far enough 
in his evaluation of rabbinic exegesis. 
While one need not follow the conclu- 


1 Cf. Nishmath, Malchuyoth, Zichronoth, and 
Shofaroth, 
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sions of Mecklenburg and Malbim blind- 
ly (see p. 79), these great commentators 
have succeeded in demonstrating that 
the Midrashic method is not the product 
of arbitrary whimsicality or capricious- 
ness. It is grounded on a system of laws 
and principles. In this connection, men- 
tion should also be made of the works of 
Prof. David Hoffman (Leviticus and 
Deuteronomium) , Rabbi Samson Raph- 
ael Hirsch (Commentary to the Torah), 
and David Golomb (Hatorah ve’ Hatal- 
mud, Berlin, 1925-56) 2 

It has been the experience of this writ- 
er, as a result of courses he has taught 
in Talmud and Midrash, that oftentimes 
those very passages and interpretations 
in these works, which seem to defy un- 
derstanding and might serve as examples 
of inadequate or distorted exegesis, are 
the very ones which, upon closer scruti- 
ny yield a richer understanding of the 
methods employed by the sages. To cite 
some examples: we read in the Midrash 
Rabbah to Genesis 16:2 as follows: 


“And Sarai said nto Abram, ‘Behold 
now the Lord hath restrained me 
from bearing; I pray thee, go in unto 
my maid; it may be that I may obtain 
children by her.’ And Abram hearken- 
ed to the voice of Sarai.” 


On this Rabbi Jose comments: “He 
(Abram) hearkened to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit in her (Sarai), as it is writ- 
ten.* And now therefore hearken unto 
the voice of the words of the Lord”. Rab- 
bi Jose’s statement seems, on the sur- 
face, to be mere fantasy. What proof 
does he offer that Abram listened to 
Sarai because he believed her to be in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit? What evid- 
ence is there from the passage in I Sa- 
muel? Upon examination of the text, we 
learn that the Hebrew expression for 
hearkened to the voice in both of these 
texts is shamo lekol. There are, of 
course, different ways of saying the same 
thing: shamoa bekol, shamoa el kol and 


2 Cf. also S. R. Edelman, Sefer Hamesiloth 
and Hatirosch, as well as Z. W. Einhorn. Com- 
mentary to Midrash Rabbah. 

31 Samuel 15.1; see note of R. Samuel Stra- 
shun ad locum. 


shamo lekol. An examination of the vari- 
ous usages of these expressions* reveals 
that shamoa lekol is generally used when 
one yields to the authority of another 
out of deference to his superior position 
or ability.® The two exceptions are in 
Gen. 16.2 and 3.17. In order to explain 
the discrepancy, Rabbi Jose maintains 
that Abram deferred to Sarai because 
the Holy Spirit spoke through her. Like- 
wise in Gen. 3.17, where the same ex- 
pression is used, the Midrash, in order 
to obviate the difficulty, interprets the 
phrase to mean that Eve frightened her 
husband into obedience by shouting at 
him, as in Jer. 18.19.® 

Another example might be cited from 
Berachoth 10a. In I Samuel 2.2, in Han- 
nah’s prayer, we read: “There is no Rock 
like our God.” What is the meaning of 
this phrase: There is no Rock (Tzur) 
like our God? It means: There is no 
Artist (Tzayar) like our God.” This in- 
terpretation is beautiful but, on the face 
of it, seems groundless. What would 
compel anyone to give so strange an in- 
terpretation to a word whose meaning 
is so obvious? However, it seems that the 
Sages felt that, in a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the birth of a child, the ex- 
pression Rock, which is ordinarily used 
to define God as a refuge from disaster, 
is out of place. For this reason, they rein- 
terpreted the Hebrew Tzur as an ancient 
form of the late Hebrew Tzayar.? 

In the Halakhah, likewise, one oc- 
casionally comes across interpretations 
of legal passages in the Pentateuch, or 
hypothetical suggestions of phraseology, 
which seem incomprehensible.* The To- 
safists were already perplexed by the 
assumptions, on the part of the Talmud- 
ists, of the possibilities of grammatical 
constructions which have no parallels. 
However, it seems that the Talmudists 
discerned strange and unusual forms in 


4 See Mandelkern’s Concordance. 

5 In Jer. 18.19 the expression shamo lekol has 
no reference to obedience but to listening to 
rantings and tumults. 

6 Genesis Rabbah 20:8. 

7 God is the Artist who fashions life in the 
mother’s womb. 

8 See Baba Kamma 65a, 85b. 
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certain texts, such as where the infinite 
absolute is used with niphal and piel 
forms in a manner different from other 
passages. Thus, contrast himatze timatze 
in Ex. 22.3 (both words in niphal form) 
and heachol yeachel in Lev. 7.18, 19.7, 
(both in niphal) with ganob yiganeb in 
Ex. 22.11 (one word in qal, the other in 
niphal) etc. Also contrast rapo yerape 
in Ex. 22.19 (instead of rape) with sha- 
lem yeshalem. The fact that even such 
minute nuances did not escape the atten- 
tion of the Sages bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the profundity of their pene- 
tration of the intricacies of Hebrew 
grammer. One is lead to the inescapable 
conclusion that the Talmud and the 
Midrash constitute nothing less than a 
depth-analysis of both the language and 
contents of Scriptures.!° 

On p. 60, Dr. Frankel has interpreted 


9 Ibid. 22.14. 
10 For other views, see Heineman, Darkhe 
ha-Agada, Jerusalem, 1940, Chap. 1. 


tumath avodah zarah as the defilement 
of an idolatrous shrine. More precisely, 
this defilement includes all objects of 
idolatrous worship. On p. 75, the name 
of Mar, the son of Ravina is given er- 
roneously two times as Mar b. D’ravina. 
On p. 97, Dr. Frankel states that the 
Rabbis where interested in teaching the 
children the values of punctuation signs 
or accents. At this instance, the author 
might have pointed out that a dispute 
prevails among our scholars whether 
these punctuation signs and accents were 
actually in existence in Talmudic times. 
They may have originated in the mid- 
dle of the Gaonic era. 

Dr. Frankel’s work is based On great 
knowledge of the Bible, its commen- 
taries both ancient and modern, as well 
as vast erudition in the Talmudic and 
Midrashic sources, and should prove of 
great help to students of our classical 
literature. 

Daviv S. SHAPIRO 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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